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GEORGE GEFTH X>? PEN COURT. 



CHAPTER I. - /: - 

Mr. Bichard Elsenham. 



• 



At sound of the well-known voice, Beryl started to 
her feet with a.suddenness which almost threw Louisa 
on her face. 

"Good gracious! grandmamma, how you did startle 
me," she cried, her cheeks all aglow. 

"How you have shocked me," retorted her virtuous 
relative. "Beryl, when will you learn to conduct your- 
selC like a young lady? Rise up, Louisa, and sit 
properly upon a chair. What are you crying about? 

Dry your eyes this moment, and " with that 

stiffening of the back of which Beryl made such a 
point, "Who is this gentleman, if I may inquire?" 

"That gentleman is Mr. Geith, ^Mrs. Elsenham," 
said Beryl, who had by this time recovered from her 
&ight; "and — how did you come, grandmamma? how 
did you get in? I never heard you. Have you seen 
Matilda?" 

"I have seen no one but yourself," answered Mrs. 
Elsenham. "The hall-door was open; I knocked, I 
rang; but, as usual, no one attended to the summons. 
I went into the drawing-room: it was empty. Then, 
hearing voices, I tried the library." , 

"I am very sorry," said Beryl, apologetically; 

George Geith of Fen Court. IL 1 . 



2 GEORGE GEITH 

"won't you come up-stairs nov, and take off your 
bonnet? I suppose Gibbs is with you?" And Beryl 
manceuvred her grandmother to -the door, from which 
point she shot back a comical ^gltmce towards George, 
who had remained - £taxir{t|)g from the time of Mrs. 
Elsenham's i^ppiearaticd. A.s for Louisa, at an early 
period she had effected her escape from the room; and 
Beiyl was - left to meet the storm which she knew 
woidd- be sure to burst when once the door closed 
•behind them. 

"Shan't I catch it?" said the look she cast towards 
George, as plainly as a look could speak; and it would 
not be affirming too much to say that Beryl rather 
enjoyed the idea of the scolding, which she intended 
to reproduce for her friend's benefit at the earliest 
opportunity. 

For the young lady was perfectly indifferent to 
anything her grandmother chose to say to her. 

"Hard words break nd bones," she remarked to 
George afterwards; "and I am*, thank goodness, too 
old now to have my ears boxed. How that respectable 
relative of mine used to make them tingle!" 

If scolding could have made them do so, Beryl's 
feelings need not have been envied; but, as she re- 
marked, "Such a trifling thing as her grandmother's 
opinion produced no effect upon' her." 

On George, however, Mrs. Elsenham's words of wis- 
dom fell with the sharpness of hail. Her worldly ideas 
came upon him like frost in summer; and when, into 
his Eden this ancient serpent entered, he felt that the 
sooner he got « out of Paradise^ the better it might be 
for him and every other person concerned. 

Not all Beryl's powers of mimicry could reconcile 
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him to Mrs. Elsenham's peculiarities. The minates 
which the young lady, stole in order to tell him Granny's 
'^latest*' could not make him feel other than perfect 
detestation for the manner in which said Granny ixacked 
Beryl's footsteps, and compelled her to make igno- 
mhiious and hurried retreats from the library on to 
the terrace. 

True, the minute Mrs. Elsenham re-closed the door, 
Beryl's face reappeared at the window; and the hiding 
and seeking at which the pair. played, the lurking 
behind ivy. and honeysuckles, and the triumphant 
flights which Beryl effected, were amazingly amusing 
and ext^iting. During the whole of his life at the 
Dower House, George Geith had never laughed so 
much as he did now at granddaughter and grand- 
mother; but it was intolerable to have to laugh 
silently; and at times when Beryl was within earshot, 
when her last sentence was scarcely spoken, he*found 
it almost impossible to reply to Mrs. Elsenham's in- 
quiries with necessary gravity. What the lady sus- 
pected — whether she thought Beryl was making love 
to him or he to Beryl; whether she guessed Beryl was 
ridiculing her, or imagined she was making the ac- 
countant's stay too agreeable, George could not decide; 
he only knew that Mrs. Elsenham laid herself out to 
be unpleasant, and that in this laudable design she 
succeeded to perfection. 

For to him her manner was insufferable. If he 
had been a servant, and necessary to her comfort, or 
conducive to her convenience, she might have treated 
him with some consideration and courtesy; but, as he. 
happened only to be a man in business, she missed no 

1* 



4 GEORGE GEITH 

opportunity of letting him know bis rung of the social 
ladder was very near the ground. 

To George she was like a perpetual blister. It 
seemed as though she were trying to enter a continual 
protest against his presence in the house, and the feel- 
ing wherewith it pleased the owner thereof to regard 
him. Cordially he hated her, her maid, and her dog, 
a nasty, snarling, cross-grained King Charles, that 
always had something the matter with its throat, which 
rendered necessary external applications of oil, and 
the internal administration of cream. 

"I should like to put a stone round its neck," ob- 
served George to Beryl. 

"I shall kill it some day, I know," she replied; 
'^and then if Granny can hang me for wilful murder I 
shall die the death." 

As for Mr. Elsenham, senior, the gentleman who 
always travelled in his sister-in-law's company, he was 
a perfectly unoffending personage, who took to George 
amazingly, assured him he would get on, told him he 
had once been a City man himself, and that he had 
made a deal of money. "A very great deal," he 
added, champing his toothless jaws the while. "Ah! 
the City's the place, when all's said and done — and 
the west is very nice, and the country is very pleasant 
— give me the City." 

And then the accountant wondered if this old man, 
who had money and leisure, really would like to return 
to a dull City office, and pore over musty books. 

With the sunlight streaming over him, he forgot 
that the sun had almost done shining anywhere for 
Mr. Elsenham, and that he was looking back as he 
spoke to days, when even a City office seemed gay and 
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(sheerfnl; to days when lie was joang, and life lay all 
before him. 

It was funny to notice how jealous Mrs. Elsenham 
became of her kinsman's liking for the accountant; 
how constantly she interposed her portly figure be- 
tween them; how frequently she bore Dives off in 
triumph to read good books to him, over which he fell 
asleep. 

Beiyrs description of these readings, and of the 
way in which- Mr. Elsenham seized on any chance of 
escape from them, was irresistibly comic. Indeed, what 
was there in those days that was not comic, save the 
state of Mr. Molozane's affairs, and the certainty that 
the accounts were nearly finished, and that George's 
holiday was consequently almost ended? 

One other thing also, perhaps, was not ludicrous 

— a new phase of Mr. Richard Elsenham's character; 
one for which George Geith could have kicked him 
from .Withefell to London without wearying of the 
exercise, viz., getting dead drunk when a suitable 
opportunity offered, and boasting in his cups that 
Beryl liked him better than she liked anybody else on 
earth. 

"I'd have but to hold up my finger,", he hiccupped, 
as he and George walked home from Withefell, "and 

— she'd — come. Matilda's not my choice — d — 
her — she's the devil's; and if the devil was dead, 
and I had her money, Td have Beryl; and — " with 
an awful lurch, which nearly capsized his companion 

— "Beryl would have me." 

"She would not," said George, provoked out of his 
silence. 

"She — would," affirmed her admirer 
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me better — than she does — Wemej" and Mr. Elsen- 
ham plumped down on the side-path, and commenced 
invoking blessings on his Beryl. 

"Gret up, you brute!" exclaimed G-eorge, and he 
shook his companion, who, catching his hand began 
maundering — 

"I'm sorry for you, old fellow; I like you; you're 
a trump. But you mistake; you think Beryl likes 
you? she don't. I know Beryl, and I know — she's- 
— a humbug." 

Having vouchsafed which piece of information, Mr. 
Elsenham fell back into the accountant's aims. 

"It would serve you right to leave you to sleep in 
the road," remarked Mr. G-eith, while he endeavoured 
to steady his companion's steps. 

"Beryl will -^ marry — Weme," proceeded Miss 
Molozane's. fiance; "when she can't have me she'll take 
the highest bidder. If I'd the spirit of a mouse, Fd 
send Matilda to the right-about, hang her, and take 
Beryl." 

And after .this statement, Mr. Elsenham began 
to sing "Lizzie Lindsay" at the highest pitch of his 
voice. 

Whether it was that the thought of Lord JRonald 
Clanronald's happiness proved too much for him, or 
that the idea of George Greith's misery touched his 
heart, I do not know, but when he came to the last 
line of the song, which states that the energetic young 
person whose adventures it records had gone off — 

<' His pride and his darling to be." 

Mr. Richard Elsenham commenced whimpering, and 
took George entirely into his confidence. 
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"I'd rather see her your wife than Weme's," he 
said; "Weme would not come* home with me as you 
are doing; Weme would send his footman with a pair 
of cursed calves; Weme's a milksop; Werne's a saint; 
he does not smoke, and if Beryl marries him Fll never 
go and see her, I'll cut her, Til disown her, I'll be — 
if I don't." . 

The foregoing sentence in which, as Dick Elsenham 
spoke it, every second word was an oath, was jerked 
out by the drunken idiot as he staggered along the 
path leaning on the accountant's arm. 

With what feelings George Geith listened to it I 
think I need not record; but as Dick proceeded to say 
that Beryl was only going to marry the saint for an 
establishment, and that her father had put her up to 
it, and that when she was mistress of the Park, Mr. 
Weme would be nowhere, his companion grew so 
furious that he could not help stopping short and shak- 
ing Mr. Elsenham till the young man had scarcely a 
breath left to draw. 

"If you can think of nothing good to say about 
your relations, for God's sake hold your tongue," he 
exclaimed; "don't soil your cousin's name by dragging 
it through the mire and dirt of your own nature; for 
if you do, I'll leave you to find youi: way back to^ the 
Dower House as best you can." 

Whereupon Mr. Elsenham became pathetic, and 
entreated George not to desert him. 

"I have nobody in the world," he wept, "and I'm 
fond of you; I love you like a brother." 

"K you were my brother I'd thrash you till I was 
tired; I would certainly curcyou of making a beast of 
yourself." 
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"It — was — all — that — claret," explained Mr. 
Elsenham; and he rambled on for some time about the 
devilish good wine that snob had in his cellar, and 
about what a grand thing it was for swells, that there 
were snobs who were glad to entertain them. 

AU the meanness and vulgarity of the man^s nature 
revealed itself to George's gaze during the course of 
that interminable walk; all his arrogance, self-conceit, 
want of truth, and want of principle, were exhibited 
by Miss Molozane's suitor for the accountant's benefit, 
and he was at last provoked to say: 

"If your cousin has ever seen you like this, I don't 
wonder at her hating you." 

"Hate me! she loves me; she sits up for me; Beryl 
likes the ground I walk on; and I love Beryl; and 
she loves me. You thought, perhaps, she liked you, 
old fellow, but that was only because we kept it — so 
close — so — dark." 

After that George G^ith held his peace. Out of 
the past there came to him the proverbs once so 
familiar, "Answer not a fool according to his folly, lest 
he be wise in his own conceit." "Speak not in the 
ears of a fool, for he will despise the wisdom of thy 
words." "Though thou shouldest bray a fool in a 
mortar among wheat with a pestle, yet will not his 
foolishness depart from him." 

At the moment, I am afraid the accountant wished 
he had the braying of that lump of folly, laziness, 
conceit, and arrogance, which he had the felicity of 
escorting back to the Dower House, where, exactly 
as Mr. Elsenham had^said. Beryl was sitting up for 
them. 

"I — told — you so," said her cousin, with drunken 



^^ 
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gravity, propping himself up against one comer of the 
hall, and shaking his head solemnly at George, who 
could scarcely resist laughing at the figure the man 
presented. "Beryl — ain't you — fond of me?" 

"No, I am not," answered Beryl; "and if you do 
not go to hed at once I shall tell Granny about you 
to-morrow." 

"You may tell the — devil," retorted Mr. Elsen- 
ham, and he thrust his hands into his pockets, and 
surveyed his cousin with an idiotic smile. 

"Wait — till — tell — you Beryl; we had sthun- 
ning — dinner — and I made — myself — pleasant 

— to Miss Finch." 

"I wish you were married to her," said Beryl, in 
an audible aside. « 

"And Weme was there — and — con — dieted me 

— and if — you take him Beryl, Til — never be friends 
with you — never." 

At which stage, Mr. Elsenham's hat, that had pre- 
viously been very much on one side, fell off; and 
whilst he was vainly attempting to pick it up. Beryl 
took the opportunity of asking Mr. Geith to get him 
to go to bed. 

It was by no means a difficult task, for being 
Almost too tipsy to be troublesome, he suffered George 
to help him up-stairs, where, after a vain attempt to 
pull off a very tight pair of boots, George left him to 
his fate. 

"Does Miss Molozane know?" the accountant could 
not help asking Beryl next morning. 

"Of course she does ;^ she has seen him what he 
calls *happy' often enough. Oh I * ' " ^' "■ is a 
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veiy nice young man, and will make an admirable 
husband/' 

Which answer, and the indignant sarcasm of Beryl's 
manner as she spoke it, caused Mr. Geith to reflect, 
as he travelled from St. Margaret's to London, that it 
was a more difficult thing for girls to get married to 
their minds than he had once supposed. 

Given, for instance, the Molozanes. The two 
eldest could certainly settle well if they chose,, but 
then, would that settling be at all to their satisfaction? 
He saw how hard it would be for them to meet with 
exactly the suitable person. Situated as they were, 
they could scarcely hope to unite love and competence, 
or competence aijid love. They might in one sense 
make great matches, secure husbands who could at 
once raise them to affluence, and give them every ad-- 
vantage to which their birth entitled them. The sets- 
off against those matches were the impossibility of ^uch 
girls really and truly loving the husbands who thus 
endowed them with all manner of worjdly possessions: 
the differences of opinion, and taste, that would be 
certain to arise; and in Matilda's case the tortures, 
consequent on his vulgarity, to which she would be 
subjected if she were to discard her cousin, and marry 
Mr. Finch. . 

That she had chosen that which she believed the 
lesser evil, George could well understand; and although 
he now cordially detested Mr. Eichard Elsenham, he 
could not but admit that perhaps, considering her 
nature, she had chosen wisely. 

But how would it be with Beryl? In all honesty, 
putting himself and his own personal feelings out of 
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the questidn, how would it fare with her if she married 
Mr. Weme? 

Would she — could she — ever settle down into 
a suitable wife for a grave, good, sensible man, for 
whom she did not feel one atom of affection? Would 
not the dull, decorous life kill her? Would she not 
sicken of the poor, weary of her wealth, die of the 
Sundays, despair through the week? Could she ever 
get fond — really fond — of one so utterly her op- 
posite. As she matured, if she ever did mature, would 
not the gap widen? Would not he get more solemn 
— she more eager for gaiety, more impatient of 
control? 

Would not that love which George felt satisfied she 
had to give to some one, prove her curse sooner or 
later? 

But there George stopped. Beyond her marriage, 
if she did marry, there lay a desert of years over 
which he never could fancy her light feet journeying. 

Just the same then, as previously, he found he 
could not imagine Beryl married — Beryl staid. 

For a moment he let himself try to pictured his cir- 
cumstances altered, and her his wife; but he found he 
could not realize that. 

The only dream he was able to conceive true, was 
this: that for some reason or other he might have 
always to be coming and going to and from tibe Dow^r 
House; and that as he went and came he should 
always find Beryl there, and Beryl still the same. 

la that waking dream the summer was perpetual; 
he saw no dark wintry days, he beheld no snow on 
the ground, no leafless trees tossing their branches to 
the stormy sky. The fields were ever gvoei* ^^^ 
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waters were ever clear; the flowers never faded; men 
and women never grew old. No sorrow entered into 
that vision; no tears dimmed bright eyes; no warm 
hearts changed and grew cold; no tones wearied; no 
harsh words were uttered; all faces wore perpetual 
smiles. 

There was no thought of parting, no mention of 
farewell; and the man, best portion of whose life had 
been spent in facing all manner of stem realities, gave 
himself up to the fascination of his dreams, and letting 
his sense sleep whilst he perfected it, went wandering 
on through El jsian fields, till the engine, rushing with 
a snort, and a shriek, and a whistle, into the Shoreditch 
station, brought him back to the life which it was his 
duty and his interest to live with all his energies 
awake. 

"Was I -dreaming of heaven?" he thought, as he 
passed out with the crowd, and walked down Bishops- 
gate Street, and thence across St. Mary Axe, bearing 
steadily towards Fen Court. 

CHAPTER II. ' 

Back to Town. 

It is curious that there should always be such a 
grievous guid placed against the quo of even our most 
innocent pleasures; that so surely as a man leaves his 
business and enjoys the shortest possible period of 
recreation, he should find on his return things going 
wrong; disagreeable letters piled on his desk, contain- 
ing imperative demands firom duns, announcements of 
suspensions, or perhaps intelligence that some friendly 
neighbour has been doing his best to damage his con- 
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nection by going ronnd to his costomerB, or tempering 
with his clients. 

Whether.it is that the' change from freedom to 
anxiety makes a man less fitted to hear these an- 
noyances patiently, or that the troubles of every day, 
instead of being met and cleared away before closing 
time ead evening, are thns accumnlated in one for- 
midable heap, X can scarcely tell; all I know is, that 
the first day at 'home, or at office, after a long ab- 
sence, is detestable; it is a man's sorrowful return to 
school after the holidays',' it is extra lessons and ad- 
ditional pDnishments, from sunrise to sunset 

George Geith found it disagreeable, at any rate, 
for he had been in town ibr a few hours on the 
preyious Friday, and now it was only Wednesday in 
the following week; but still, in that short time, he 
discovered that business had not been going well, 
and that he must never take so long a holiday for the 
future. 

Mr. Fobs was ill, to commence with; he had known 
that, hut he had depended on his other clerk keeping 
close to the office, and attending to costomers, instead 
of which it appeared that his other clerk iiad taken 
holiday too, and that all persons who climbed up to 
his door had been solaced with the very definite in- 
formation that he would "Return in an hour," which 
they derived from a small card hung on the panel 
How many customers had been offended dnring hia 
few days of absence? How many had come back at 
the expiration of an hour, ball'-a-doKeu times, aud then 
departed, never to return, it would be useless to tell. 
Everything was wrong, everything In coniuaion. Let- 
ters that ought to have been attend '^g 
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^Bndp^oed; i]iotic68 tk^-^dMiiilt ittva b^ flden to^,' wm 
resting peacefdlly on his desk. - -; [■" 

Ebd he be^ aiF€KitO<yiut diMfing th^.wi^e bl the 
pr^yions week, it is ib^ i&an piti^babllir^^i^^^^ 
have done a stroke &t fresh bositi^Sy bat HiJM ehaa^ed 
to be away, &edi bofiiiiaBe had pbiored- in to be negi- 
leeted. • ■'-...' >. .. -t .: ,-• •■*^.:i 

Hanging np his hlit^ and puttixi^ w his. ^c^ce 
tioat, tl^e accoimta3|iit, widiout wasting an min0ee8sa];3r 
iB^CQiifd in vain i^gretis, got to woxk* He was cliair of 
the -Dower House mnr, and eould wdirk;- and tS^ 
amonnt of^ business he taanaged td gfet thiough fl»^ 
miming proved a sorpfise eren t<> himseK 

. **So yon^re back at last/' said Mr. Bemtnidgey 
opening the door of the inner o£&ce^ and greeting 
George with a grasp which made the accountant's 
fingers tingle. ''I was thinking of going down to see 
whether you were living or dead, or li you were going 
to set up in business at that outlandish place where 
you've been staying." 

"I have often been here, though you have not 
seen me," answered his friend; "and I called at your 
office not ten days since ^, but your clerk said you had 
gone to Brighton." 

"So I had; Mrs. B. and the children are all down 
there. I ran down from Saturday till Monday. "Lor' 
bless you, I can't take such holidays as you do. I 
can't stay away for a month at a time, and only pay 
angels' visits to my office. I was saying to my wife, 
Hertfordshire must surely hold some great attraction 
for you. Eh! is that it?" 

"The attraction of hard work," answered the hypo- 
crite, "which is enough to take me anywhere. And 
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ihe worst of it is, the work is not finished yet; and 
how I am ever to get it finished I do not know." 

"Well, I naust say you look as if the work had 
agreed with you," observed Mr. Bemmidge, stepping 
back in order to obtain a better view. "You are worth 
twenty of the man you were in the early part of the 
summer. If you want to insure your life, now's the 
time." 

"What should I want to insure my life for? I have 
neither kith nor kin." 

"But it is never too late to repair that. We have 
all been expecting to hear of your marriage this fort- 
night past. Mrs. B. said she was certain — no- 
thing but a lady could be keeping you so long out of 
town." 

"Which shows how little Mrs. Bemmidge knows of 
me," replied George. "Years and years ago I married 
business, and I have seen nothing, so far, that could 
make me unfaithful to my choice — nothing certainly 
in Hertfordshire;" and George uttered this untruth 
with an appearance of the frankest sincerity. 

"Well, I am glad you have had the change, at 
any- rate; you look a hundred per cent, the better for 
it; and I dare say you feel a new creature." 

"It has certainly done me a great deal of good," 
George replied; "but health has been purchased too 
dearly in this instance, I am afraid. Being out of 
town has done my business harm." 

"But you were at work in the country ^ you say?" 

"Yes; but work in the country never pays like 
work in town. To be sure," added George, carelessly, 
"it may bring new town work, for Mr. Finch — Finch 
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iJt.OroeB, you know, of Fore-street — has promised to 
send JXM what business be can." 

"Edward Pinch!" exclaimed Mr. Bemmidge. "If 
yoH tan gat into bis good booka your fortune's made." 

'And I have also met Mr. Weme, bead partner 
in Uiat great druggist's bouse in Little Britain; you 
kaov the firm. I mean; and he says he can put a 
good deal in my way, so that, altogether, perhaps 
my visit to Her^oTdehire may not proye quite mpro- 
ducdTe." 

And Gleo^e uttered this sentence, tooking atnigbt 
into Ut. Bemmidge's face, and spealcing aa if dnribg 
tbe endre time of his absence he lud nerer spwod a 
thought for anything ttnt hosiness. 

HeavensI what deceiTers we arel How calmly we 
go on cheating omselves and oar neighbonrs, till even 
those who know as best can hardly tell which part of 
onr lives is true, and which false. Had Beryl Holo- 
aane beard Geoi^a Geith talking to hla Mend, she 
woald really have fancied all he bad thought of at the 
Dower Honae was bis fee, and extending his connec- 
tion; and she wotild have turned away heartsick at the 
idea, that all their pleasant hours he had deemed 
wasted; that all their happy holiday was considered 
unproductive, save in so far as it brought him into 
contact with two good City men. 

As for Mr. Bemmidge, he was enchanted to hear 
of the good company in which his friend had fonnd 
himself, and he had no hesitation in expressing his 
snrprise at how George had "got at them." 

"There is no mystery in the matter," said the 
accountant; "Mr. Weme is a tenant, and Ur. Finch 
a neighbour, of the gentleman for whom I have been 
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whash. Mr. Eemniid^ had j>rv>iK>uiKwi tirst-mit*x 
wiA tfce pare pri>diicis of choice vmia^reci when^wu^^ 

expiation tv>r his 5au$ of irtHmu\s^r, 
seems to be ainu^iu^ von/' ?s^ivl Mv. 
. with the air of a man rt\^dY to taXo his 
Aaie ^ a joke. 

"•I was thinkingr of Mr. Finch/* answertnl (ho «o 
eooBtant, ''he is an oddity, if over thert> >yhj» ouo» aiul 
kis sister I think is odder still/' 

"Would she suit?" asked Mr. Bemmitl^t^ si^ui 
ficantlj. 

"I do not know what she mi^ht havo douo thirty 
years ago," was the reply, **but she oortaiuly would 
not now." 

"That^ a pity, but at any rate you seom to havo 
been in lack's way," remarked the wine merchuut; *'l 
wish I could get such a chance." 

George Geith of Fen Court. Ih ^^ 
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"Perhaps you may, some day, and as I said be- 
fore, there need be some profit, for there has been 
much loss. There's a confoundedly annoying thing 
to find lying for one," he added, picking up a letter, 
which he handed to Mr. Bemmidge, who first read 
it through attentively, and then agreed that^ it was 
annoying. 

"If they begin to make objections about dis- 
counting," proceeded Mr. Geith, "I must shift my ac- 
count, for it would play the deuce with me to have to 
refuse bills, and I must refuse them if I cannot get 
them passed to my credit before they are due. With 
an extending business too, like mine, the matter be- 
comes very jserious indeed." 

"London bankers are Herods," said Mr. Bemmidge; 
"they sti-angle all the young businesses they can lay 
their hands on. The fact is, that in another genera- 
tion or two, there will be no small traders at all. 
Every business will belong to a millionaire or a com- 
pany, and jnen like ourselves will have to be clerks or 
porters." 

"It will be a bad day for England," observed 
George, "when- she sees the last of .her middle men." 
And he felt desperately democratical as he spoke. 

"You would think," went on Mr. Bemmidge, "that 
the bankers here were swom together to prevent an 
honest, struggling man rising. There was a merchant 
in the office the other day, from Ireland, and he asked 
me what the London banks were established for. 

"I told him I did not know, unless it was to help 
the rich to rob the poor. *What do you think they 
are for?' said I. 

"'Faith, and I don't know,' said he, *for the devil 
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another thing can I see that they keep open for, ex- 
cept to have crossed cheques paid through them.'" 

"And he was right," observed George Geith, sulkily, 
"they won't discount; they won't advance. I had a 
cheque returned to me in the spring with N. S. on it, 
when I was only two pounds short, and had paid in 
the day before, a couple of hundreds in post bills and 
country orders." 

"What a shame!" remarked Mr. Benmiidge. 

"It was a shame," agreed Mr. Geith, "and it might 
have done me no end of harm had it happened with 
anybody else than the person it did. I will do the 
manager the justice to say he apologized, and said if 
he had known about the post bills he would have had 
them placed to my credit; but then, as I told him, a 
b.ank that is so infernally strict, ought to have people 
in it who know everything; and that if their particu- 
larity had damaged me, his regret would not have 
done much good. Keep a balance, indeed! not if I 
know it. I can employ my. capital to a vast deal 
more advantage in my. business than by keeping it 
shut up in their bank; besides, they would not dis- 
count beyond the balance kept, and I might, therefore, 
just as well cash my own bills, and pocket the dis- 
count." 

And George, who was by this time very hot and 
angry, flung down one of the windows with a bang. 

"If you like to change your bank, and keep a 
balance, I can tell you a place where they will dis- 
count good paper to any amount," said Mr. Bem- 
midge. "Nortons', in Size Lane. They are old- 
fashioned people, and have an old-fashioned connection; 
but if you want a really comfortable, ik, 
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you could not beat Nortons^ in London: I banked 
there as long as I could keep a balance, and old 
Mr. Norton is a man jou can go and talk to like a 
father." 

Here was a prospect! One which in this busy 
world of London is not often presented before a man! 
To have any person to whom one could go and talk 
to like a father was wonderful; but for that individual 
to be a banker took «Cway G-eorge's breath, and he an- 
swered somewhat incredulously that for his part he 
could never look upon a banker as anything but his 
natural enemy. 

"Oh! yes you could, if you saw Mr. Norton," re- 
turned the wine merchant, calmly; "he is a perfect 
gentleman of the old school, v you would be charmed 
with him." 

"I might, but I am very doubtful," said George; 
"what balance do they require you to keep?" 

"Five hundred." At which intelligence Mr. Geith 
uttered an exclamation of dismay. 

"Well, you know it is the usual thing," remarked 
Mr. Bemmidge, "and then it don't matter how much 
paper you put in, so long as it is good, and to bank 
with Nortons' is in itself a letter of credit to City 
people; I only wish I could get back to them," sighed 
the wine merchant, and knowing the state of his pass- 
book, his friend could well believe his assertion. 

"And if one wanted to open an account there, how 
are they to be got at?" asked Mr. Geith, "for I know 
I had trouble enough before I was privileged to draw 
cheques on the Merchant's and Tradesman's. It is 
almost as hard to get into a bank as what it is to 
compass the Kingdom of Heaven," and George began 
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beating a tattoo on his desk, a sure sign with him of 
increased anger and impatience. 

"rU introduce you, if you like," said Mr. Bem- 
midge; "although I don^t bank there, Norton still 
speaks to me in the street." 

"What condescension," remarked the accountant. 

"Well, you know, Geith, it is thought condescen- 
sion in London for a banker to do anything of the 
kind; and he and I used to be very good friends; and 
I know he will take my word for your respectability, 
though I am only in a small way; so, if you make up 
your mind to close with the Merchant's and Trades- 
man's, m go down with you any time you like to 
Size Lane, and tell Mr. Norton who and what you are. 
I suppose I need not say that Nortons' is a respectable 
bank." 

"Indeed, you need not, I know Nortons are tiptop 
people, my gentry clients' cheques are as often drawn 
on them as on Coutts, and if you can go down with 
me now, we will settle the matter at once." 

"But about the balance, Geith?" suggested the 
wine merchant timidly. 

"I happen to have six hundred, which was paid 
to me since I came in, and I take the fands being 
provided as a sign I am to change my bankers." 

"What a business you must be doing," remarked 
poor Mr. Bemmidge, whose mouth watered at sight of 
the cheque. 

"Yes, I am doing pretty well, considering," an- 
swered the accountant, as he changed his coat and 
brushed his hat preparatory to sallying forth. 

The six hundred was trust-money,, which might be 
needed any day, but George did not think it necessary 
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to tell Mr. Bemmidge evezything; indeed, it was part 
of the man^s. nature to keep silence. Even from the 
frigid of his heart and the wife of his bosom, had he 
possessed either, he most have withheld a full and free 
confidence. In this respect he was the making of a 
tme man of business before he ever entered trade; and 
business, and long years of loneliness, and the con- 
stant habit of reserve, had all tended to make George 
Geith as uncommunicatiye a man, I mean with regard 
to his own affairs, as need have been looked for in the 
length and breadth of London. 

His was a singular kind of reserve, however, being 
of an exceedingly annoying and deceptive nature. 

There are some people who are, one knows, keep- 
ing things back, telling nothing, constantly putting 
their thoughts, plans, wishes, hopes, fears, under lock 
and key; and for these individuals one is prepared and 
willing to let them go on their own way till the end 
of the chapter. There are others again, who, though 
sealed books to most, are perfectly frank and unre- 
served towards a few; who can tell a story, if they 
commence to tell it at all, straight through without 
any lie, or mental reservation; whilst a third class ap- 
pear to be candid, and yet are always hiding away 
something from their nearest and dearest 

Like Ananias and Sapphira —- making the com- 
parison with all reverence — they profess to be giving 
all whilst they keep back a part; they play with every- 
thing which is holiest and purest in humanity, with its 
sympathies, its trust, its yearning for perfect con- 
fidence; and because George Geith did this, because, 
whilst making believe to bestow, he was secretly with- 
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holding, I call bis peculiarity a sin; this phase of his 
character, detestable. 

From a business point of view, perhaps it was a 
light thing to pass ofP as his own six hundred pounds, 
one penny of which did not belong to him. 

It might be a venial fault in that instance, but 
George carried the same thing with him into every 
circumstance of his life, and was false about trifles 
when he might just as easily have been true. 

He was not particular about the genuineness of his 
excuses when excuses were needed; he did not care 
about a gloss being false, provided it served his pur- 
pose; and accordingly he felt no prickings of conscience 
as he put on his coat and brushed his hat, about having 
implied an untruth- to Mr. Bemmidge. 

The money was his pro tem.^ and he would take 
advantage of having it, to transfer his account to an- 
other bank, where he could soon get sufficient paper 
"melted" — to borrow an expression from Mr. Foss — 
to set him square. 

"Nothing venture, nothing have," had for long 
been George Geith's motto; and yet he was not rash. 
He was not even speculative. He never threw down 
his stakes on the chance of a particular colour turning 
up; rather, he had the cards, and played them boldly 
and rapidly. 

To keep the business ball constantly moving had 
been his aim for years; 'and to be thwarted in this 
laudable endeavour by the perverseness of a banker 
was more than his temper could bear. 

"An honest tradesman," he remarked to Mr. 
Bemmidge, "has to, be content to see his two or two 
and a half per cent. ; but whom these banks rob to pay 
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the dividends they do, is a mysteiy to me. I should 
like to have the OTerhanliiig of some of their books; I 
wonder whaf holes I should be able to pick out in 
them/' And so he fumed and fretted whilst the pair 
walked along Fenchurch Street, and thence to the 
Merchant's and Tradesman's, where Greorge paid the 
six hundred in with a certain of triumph and sense of 
victory. 

Afterwards, he accompanied Mr. Bemmidge to Size 
Lane, in which cheerful locality Nortons' bank had 
been established for upwards of a century. 

Externally, the bank was dingy; internally, it was 
dirty. Further, it was dark, small and unimposing. At 
the Merchant's and Tradesman's all was plate glass, 
frescoes, mouldings, handsome flooring, elaborate ceil- 
ings. Behind counters, the highly-polished mahogany 
whereof shone like a mirror, were ranged rows of clerks, 
who made themselves as generally disagreeable as it 
was in the power of bank clerks to do ; and in remoter 
regions, separated by glazed partitions firom the vulgar 
herd, was the sanctum of the manager — a gentleman 
who united the conciliating manners of a bear with the 
appearance of a fop. 

In Size Lane, how different! Through a narrow 
doorway the visitors squeezed themselves into the bank, 
which was dark even in the summer-time, by reason 
of unclean windows, dingy walls, a pervading presence 
of green baize, and absence of even the most ordinary 
cleanliness. Spidery loved Size Lane; they spun their 
cobwebs undisturbed in the comers of Nortons' bank; 
they caught flies till their nets became such perfect 
sepulchres that they were forced to build fresh cities 
for themselves and families. 
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The dust of yeaxs lay thick on the shelves; ink, * 
spilled hy generations of clerks, stained the desks and 
floor. The once green baize, which covered the door 
leading off to Mr. Norton's private room, had faded to 
a yellowish brown; the short curtains, suspended from 
brass rods, that served to hide the three clerks from 
too curious observation, were of any colour but red; 
whilst the brass rods might well have passed for 
bronze. 

It was generally understood about the establish- 
ment that the floor was scrubbed once a week; but if 
this were so, the boards certainly proved ungrateful 
for the pains bestowed upon them. 

Mr. Geith thought he had never set his foot in a 
dirtier place; but there was an air of money about it, an 
appearance of there being such plenty at the owners' 
backs that they could afford to dispense with the modem 
adjuncts of decent furniture, cleanliness, and light, which 
went far to impress the accountant in favour o^ his new 
bankers. 

We are all a little apt to think that where there is 
much glitter there can be no gold, that the more ragged 
the miser's dress the larger and deeper must be his 
money-chests. Though he had seen enough of life, one^ 
would have thought, to get rid of these prejudices, 
George Geith was still swayed by them, and entered 
Mr. Norton's reception-room in a contented state of 
mind. 

Somewhat awkwardly Mr. Bemmidge performed the 
ceremony of introduction, and then retired into total 
silence, leaving his firiend to talk to Mr. Norton as he 
might to a father, if he could. 

Which he could not Spite of the man's suavity, 
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his courtesy, his pleasure at seeing tbem, his interesting 
remarks on the weather, and his readiness to receive 
him as a client, the accountant did not like Mr. 
Norton. 

"He makes my flesh creep," he remarked to Mr. 
Bemmidge, as they got out once again into the sunshine. 
"Good heavens! did you hear with what gout he gave 
the account of that poor fellow's arrest? I declare, when 
he laid his hand on my shoulder, I felt inclined to get 
up and fight him. He's a hypocrite, Bemmidge; Tm sure 
he is. Spite of all his nonsense about their considera- 
tion for the father, and pity for the son, he had not an 
atom of compassion for either of them. Why could he 
not have paid the money, and hushed up the matter? 
The old scoundrel, he could well have afforded it. Til 
be bound." 

"It was confoundedly sharp practice,", said Mr. 
Bemmidge, with a troubled face. "Mr. Geith, I knew 
that young fellow once; he was as nice a lad as you 
would wish to see; and the father is a very respectable 
man, doing a good small trade in the Borough." 

"I think I shall go and hear the trial;" and as he 

wended his way back to Fen Court, George, after 

s parting from his friend, went over all the circumstances 

of the interview, and found that the more he thought 

about Mr. Norton, the less he liked him. 

The banker was a man of about the middle height, 
but so thin and wiry and erect, that he looked con- 
siderably taller than was actually the case. He had a 
long nose, thin lips, clear blue eyes, that looked a 
person through and through, and the quietest, most 
conciliating manners that ever a man made capital 
out of. 
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He was an indiyidual whose affability might easily 
win the heart of a stranger in an inferior station, and 
whose quiet respect would suit people of a rank equal 
or superior to his own. 

"Any relation to the Great Snareham Geiths," he 
had paused to ask, when George, at his request, re- 
peated the name; and to this question the accountant 
replied in the affirmative. 

"We have had some business with the next pre- 
sumptive heir, Mr. Arthur Geith," remarked the banker, 
"or perhaps I ought to say, with Mrs. Arthur Geith. 
There are not many of the original family left now, I 
believe. There was once a clergyman?" 

George believed there was. 

"Do you know if anything has been heard of him 
lately?" 

The accountant was afiraid there had not; and, as 
he said this, he and the banker looked hard at one 
another, and came to an understanding on the spot. 

"What took me there? was it chance, or was it 
fate? or do our lives move in circles, which bring us 
ever round and round to the same point again? Am 
I, after all these years, returning to my family, and to 
people who know them? Will that old man go and 
say that I was a clergyman, that I am an accountant? 
Will he go and wonder why I left the Church, and 
talk on the subject "before my face?" And moved by 
the old strong agony, an agony which he thought he 
should never have had to encounter more, George 
covered his face with his hands, and looked back over 
the toil of years, out of the independence of the 
present to the past which had held so much misery 
for him. 
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TH^ humblj, ai|d with a diiuigiBd, exfixmnmSrom 
tiiAt his .feaUireB had horoe when he irail otiitiihe 
thanked God that bk enemy, lus releoflefs en^ny' wafi 
dead; that no untiring feet were searclmiig him ont; 
that he lived now in no djread of one who might be 
following behind him, waiting fo lay hftad oja his 
shoulder, and make his flesh oreep. 

CHAPTER III. 

Day I>ream8. , 

It was some days before George Geith was iable 
completely to shake off the disagreeable recolledionB 
which his interview with the banker had revived. 

For so long a time he had forgotten the past, that 
to have it suddenly reproduced before him was like 
waking from calm sleep and pleasant dreams to the 
memory of some grievous trouble which has been for- 
gotten during slumber. 

In the happiness of a recent present, the past of 
long ago, with its temptations, which he had not 
resisted; with its allurements, which had successfully 
enticed him; with its sorrows, which he had not en- 
countered manfully; with its shame, which he dreaded 
to face, had all gone down among those dead memories 
which we are forced to entomb in our hearts. 

He had hidden their sepulchres away even from 
his own sight. He had hung roses and garlands over 
them, and forgotten there were graves below. He 
had strewed flowers, fresh flowers, gathered for him 
by the hands of the living, over the bodies he had 
coffined. He had looked out over a new existence, 
and found it to be very lovely; and behold! just as 
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Figures! Sometimes now he grew dizzj after be 
had been calculating for hours; and he knew enough 
of man^s physical constitution, and had heard enough 
of evil resulting to others from inattention to such 
symptoms, to induce him to turn his thoughts to some 
business which should not tax his brain so much as 
did that of an accountant 

Merely as an accountant, however, he was doing 
remarkably well: clients trooped in, one after another. 
Mr. Finch was as good as his word, and Mr. Weme 
perhaps a little better; for bofh of which reasons 
George soon found himself rising into note. 

From the moment that he began to bank at 
Nortons\ fortune » seemed never weary of showering 
prizes upon him. Everything he touched turned out 
prosperously. He made money, as Mr. Foss phrased 
it, "like dirt;*^ and, sitting in his office in Fen Court, 
looking out on the trees, the leaves of which were 
now brown and withering, it might be that some 
vision of future wealth', of a happy home, of a wife 
like Beryl Molozane, began to float vaguely before 
him. 

Separated from her, fearful that in the time to 
come he should never again be domesticated in that 
dear old house, the same as he had been in the days 
that seemed so far, and far away, he began to under- 
stand that life without Beryl would to him be lifeless, 
that money would be valueless, that the ^ture would 
be dark and barren; whilst, give him wealth and 
Beryl, a fair business, a pleasant coimtry house — 
and ihe Queen on her throne would be less happy 
than the accountant of Fen Court. 

A country house, like the Dower House, only 

George Geith of Fen Court. II, 3 
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nearer town; Beryl young, Beryl gay, Beryl some- 
thing from which no man had the right to separate 
him; ^erjl to greet him, Beryl to talk to him, Beryl 
to love him; good heavens, what a prospect! A home 
without sickness, without shadow, without anxiety; a 
home with a south aspect, into which the sun shone 
even in the winter; a home where flowers were always 
blooming, where there was no vulgarity, no shortness, 
no worrying about servaints, no living beyond their 
means, no keeping up of appearances; nothing but 
peace, and joy, and comfort, and welcoming smiles 
and sunshine! Whenever George Geith laid down his 
pen, and looked out at the backs of the houses in 
Cullum Street, I think he did nat see the gloomy 
walls that encircle the graveyard, but rather the Dower 
House, with its glory of roses, its wealth of beauty, 
and Beryl standing beside him in its old-fashioned 
garden, his for life! 

Painted on the blackened walls, he beheld this 
picture; day by day, as money came in faster, as 
business kept* on increasing, it grew more real to him. 

Above the graves, behind the trees, he could see 
the glory of that ideal home; and he never thought — 
have pity on the dreamer! — that over tombs he should 
have to travel to find it; that weeping, scalding tears, 
stumbling over bones, groping among dust and ashes, 
he should in future years have to pass solitary through 
earth, looking for the rest to come! 

Oh dreams! oh visions! oh fair illusions and en- 
chanting hopes! does earth hold aught more mournful 
than the memory of your unfulfilled promises? 

Sadder than dead children are they to our thoughts. 
Can we ever coffin and bury them? 
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Can we ever forget that these dream sons and 
daughters, for whom there is no resurrection, have been 
with us and are departed; that their dear faces have 
smiled upon us, and may return, to lighten the dark-- 
ness of our onward path, no more. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Alternations. 

It must not be imagined, that whilst Greorge Geith 
was dreaming dreams and seeing visions, he neglected 
any part of his business; more particularly that portion 
of it which had connection with Mr. Molozane. 

On the contrary, he worked assiduously, and made 
haste to thread the mazes of figures he had brought 
away from the Dower House, in order to put them 
into some sort of intelligible form in town. When he 
had accomplished this feat, it had been arranged he 
was to run down to Withefell again, and let Mr. Mo- 
lozane know the best or the worst by word of mouth 
rather than by letter. 

Having premised which fact, it is |scarcely neces- 
sary for me to add that no grass grew under the ac- 
countant's feet whilst he cut and pruned Mr. Molozane's 
affairs into shape. 

He had long known what the result must prove, 
and yet when all was finished, when the debit and 
credit lay before him, when the balance-sheet, in which 
there appeared no bidance, was ready for presentation 
to his employer, George Geith hesitated and grew 
cowardly. 

He would rather any hand but his had to strike 
the blow; any tongue beside his own to tell the poor, 

3* 
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proud gentleman there was no hope, that the disease 
was past remedy, the cancer too deep for any surgeon's 
knife to cure. 

It seemed so like ingratitude for him to announce 
inevitable ruin, for one who had been made so wel- 
come, who had been so unutterably happy at the 
Dower House, to assure the owner he must leave it, 
and earn his own and his children's bread as best he 
might! 

To sensitiveness, to over-delicacy in regard of 
others' feelings, George Geith could lay no claim; but 
he felt there would be something almost brutal in 
forcing such news on any man, and accordingly he 
laid by the papers when they were completed, and 
deferred making his communication, until a letter from 
Mr. Molozane left but one course open for him, which 
was to go to the. Dower House and tell the man who 
had been kind to him, that the accounts were correct, 
and that he was — a beggar! 

And as he arrived at this inevitable conclusion, the 
wind swept mournfully through the branches of the 
trees in the churchyard, and with sobs and inoans 
stripped the withered leaves off the branches and 
strewed them on the graves. 

Winter comes to all things created, that live long 
enough to feel its frosts. Snow veils the greenest 
fields, ice binds the clearest. streams, the rain and the 
wind beat down the heads of the fairest flowers, and 
the leaves of June's roses lie rotting on the earth, when 
November fogs succeed to the summer sunshine. 

Winter comes to all things earthly. It came and 
dwelt even, in the gardens at the Dower House, and 
when George Geith went down into Hertfordshire 
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again, he found that the leaves were off the trees, that 
the flowers were withered and gone, that the roads 
where the dost had lain thick were now deep in mud, 
and that the fields, wherein the first breath of a new 
life had tonched his cheek, were sopping and soaking 
with wet 

Nevertheless, it was to the Dower House he was 
journeying, and even had the snow lain thick on the 
ground, had frost and ice chilled the blood in his veins, 
George Geith would not have cared, providing always 
each step he took, brought him nearer and nearer to 
the dear old home. 

Where on his arrival he found no visitors stopping, 
and the same cordial welcome as ever for himself. 
Blazing fires in the rooms in lieu of the former sun- 
shine without, closed windows and doors instead of the 
open-air life he remembered. What then? it was still 
home to George Geith; winter does not dhill warm 
hearts, or change frank natures, and the Dower House 
in November held for this man of business the same 
rich treasures as it had contained in July. 

And yet he could see. a difference, not towards 
himself, but in the inmates. Miss Molozane seemed 
less at ease than formerly. Beryl a trifle graver, Louisa 
more womanly, Mr. Molozane — but here George's 
heart failed him, the man appeared to have a prevision 
of what was coming, and to have nerved himself to 
meet the worst. And what a worst it was! Looking 
from the warmth of the Dower House to the cold and 
damp without, contrasting the calm of that sheltered 
haven with the storms and tempests of the outer world, 
Qeorge Geith felt that he might in one way just 88 
well have brought a warrant for execution in hi' 
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as the statement which confirmed all the worst fears 
they had ever entertained, which virtually contained 
for Mr. Molozane notice of ejectment from the last 
piece of ground he might ever call his. 

But the truth had to be told, and after dinner, 
when he and his host sat over their wine, he explained 
exactly how affairs stood, and proved that the first call 
of the Sythlow Mines would bring matters to a crisis. 
Laying his papers on the table he pointed out the 
meaning of the different entries to Mr. Molozane, who, 
after a moment^s scrutiny, pushed the documents aside, 
and then said, with a weary sigh: 

"It has turned out as I expected then, as I feared,** 
and he rose and walked up and down the room once 
or twice, as though struggling with an emotion which 
he did not wish George to witness. 

He had expected, he had feared, but here was 
certainty, and certainty is always harder to endure 
than dread. 

"What am I to do?" he broke out at last, "where 
am I to go? what is to become of my girls? Oh! 
those cursed mines; if I had only the money now I 
vested in the shares, I could live, we could live here 
comfortably." 

"You derive no income, no small income,' I mean, 
from any other source?" asked the accountant. 

"None; you see exactly how I st^nd; you know as 
much about my affairs as I do myself. Matilda will 
marry her cousin, so she is, I may say, provided for; 
but the other two have nothing, nor the chance of 
anything;" and he sat down again and looked at the 
fire, whilst George held his peace. 

"I must work, I suppose," began Mr. Molozane, 
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after a panse; but who would have me? who would 
find any use for such a person as myself? I might be 
an agent, or land-steward, or bailifP, to be sure. We 
could live on little — we have lived on little; and, oh I 
my Grod, it is very hard that that little should be iaken 
from us." 

At which point the poor gentleman's voice broke; 
and, as the firelight shone on his face, George could 
see the big tears coursing one another down his 
cheeks. 

"I must get Matilda married," he at length re- 
sumed, "and then decide on some ftiture course. If it 
wasn't for the girls, I should not care. I could bear it, 
if it was only myself;" and he seized the papers with 
trembling hands, and began examining the items once 
again eagerly. 

"If one knew what the calls would amount to," 
said George, merely by way of saying something. 

"But we do not; and if we did, it could not make 
any difierenoe to me," answered Mr. Molozane. "Now 
I must get Tilly married, and then think — decide on 
what it will be best to do." 

Was he wondering whether another daughter might 
marry, and enable him to keep the Dower House? 
George G^ith marvelled. In a moment the accountant 
ran over a list of possibilities, a proposal, an acceptance, 
an arrangement of Mr. Molozane's affairs, a grant of 
the Dower House to that gentleman for life. 

Could he blame the fatiber and daughter if his ideas 
turned out to be correct? Could he say Beryl was 
wrong, or Mr. Molozane, or anyone? Could he even, 
although he love** *^* «^»^ ^imself, wish her to do 
otherwise? for ' ^e her beyond a small 
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competence? How could lie help either her father or 
Louisa? Wherein was he superior to Mr. Weme, who 
could. place Beryl high above all chance of want, who 
could make her mistress of the Molozane's old pro- 
perty*, who could smooth every after hour of her 
father's life, and give the girl herself wealth, position, 
comfort? 

Gould he blame her? With the death bells of his 
own happiness tolling in his ears, George Geith felt he 
could not; that it would be strange if Beryl did not 
marry Mr. Weme; and that the person who stepped in 
and tried to prevent her doing so, would have much to 
answer for, if he succeeded in his endeavour. 

Looking alternately into the fire, and at the man 
who sat gazing hopelessly at the blaze, the accountant 
resolved to forget his own dreams, and to resign him- 
self to a future which he believed inevitable. 

From the days of Jephtha had not daughters been 
sacrificed for their parents? and should not the practice 
be followed at Molozane Park? Further, was it a sa- 
crifice? If there were not much love, was there not 
an infinite quantity of respect? Did she care for any-' 
one else? Could not Mr. Weme give her everything 
for which the heart of woman longs? Would not 
twelve months transform Miss Beryl Molozane into a 
very contented and charming Mrs. Weme? and if so, 
why not? Let them marry and be happy, what did it 
signify to him? Which rational questions he put to his 
own heart just as Mr. Molozane suggested that coffee 
was mofrt probably ready. 

"And remember, Mr. Geith, I do not want the girls 
to know anything of this," he said. "It will be time 
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enongb for them to learn the worst when the crash 
comes/' 

In an instant George was out at sea again. If tem- 
poral salvation lay in Mr. Werners hand, why should 
Beryl not be taught to understand that such was the 
case, and instructed to play her cards accordingly? Or 
was it all acting? • 

For which suspicion the accountant hated himself 
next moment; hating himself still more when he looked 
at Beryl's guileless face, which was thinner than formerly, 
and paler, as he thought, too. 

"You have brought bad' news," she said to Mr. 
Greith, seizing a moment when it was possible to speak 
without being overheard. 

"I have brought no news of any kind," he an- 
swered. 

"You have brought then a confirmation of my fears 
— the Park must go." 

"I cannot tell at all what Mr. Molozane may do." 

"You treat me like a child — like a baby — like 
an idiot," she said impatiently, and left him in a pet. 

Next morning, however, before his departure, she 
was at his side again, coaxing, entreating to be told 
exactly how matters stood. 

"I shall hate you if you refuse," was the last shot 
she fired. 

"Pray do not do that," he answered, sadly. "At 
any rate let us part friends, for it is just possible I may 
never see you again." 

"Never see us again? Where are you going? To 
China — India — New Zealand?" 

"No; I shall still be in London, but my work here 
is finished; and though I shall never forget H^ TiAwer 
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House, it is unlikely that I shaQ ever have to yisit it 
more." 

"Why not?" asked Beryl; "Do yon never go to 
see any one except on business?" 

"Very rarely." 

"And do you mean to say you would not come to 
see us?" 

"I should like to come," he said, with a not un- 
naturial hesitation; "but I should not like to intrude." 

"Intrude! nonsense," exclaimed the young lady; 
"I know papa was going to ask you to be present at 
Tilly^s marriaga He will waut some Christian to talk 
to a^ter it, unless Gbranny sends him out of his mind 
between this and that. I think I never did detest 
Granny so much as while she was here last; I had a 
bonfire when she left Will you come to the wedding, 
Mr. Geith?" 

"If I may — if I am asked." 

"If you are asked," she repeated with a pout; "as 
if you were likely not to be asked. It is to be early 
in the year. Dick was of age a fortnight since, and 
Granny wanted the marriage to take' place immediately; 
but papa said he should like us to spend one more 
Christmas together before she went" 

Whereupon George began to wonder whether he 
should be invited to spend his Christmas at the Dower 
House, or whether he should have to pass it, as best 
he could, in Fen Court. Of Christmas at HoUoway he 
had abeady had sufficient, and more than sufficient, 
but Christmas at the Dower House I If they would 
but ask him, the invitation would make him happy 
through all the dull days of November, through all 
the dark, dreary days of December. Was it likely 
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Hr. Molozane would say anytluiig on the subject before 
be went away? or would be wait till nearer tbe time, 
and tben write? Or would be never tbink about bim 
at all? 

"How I wisb I knew for certain," tbougbt tbe 
accountant; and tbe idea kept bim in a fever all tbe 
time be was in tbe bouse — all tbe way to St. Mar- 
garet's, to wbicb place Mr. Molozane accompanied bim, 
and up almost to tbe moment tbe train was due. 

"I intend," was the last sentence of bis host, which 
George Geith subsequently remembered, "to put this 
matter totally aside for tbe present. Sufficient for the 
day — you know, Mr. Geith — and I fancy when 
my trouble does come, it will prove sufficient for ma 
Meantime, I will not make tbe present wretched, by 
looking forward into tbe future. I should like to spend 
one more happy Christmas in tbe old place; and if you 
have no better engagement, or if no better engage- 
ment should present itself to you, I hope you will join 
our party. We have not much to offer besides a wel- 
come, but that is at your service." 

What tbe accountant said in reply, it would be 
difficult for me to put on paper. He only knew him- 
self afterwards, that be had accepted tbe invitation, 
and that the train which bore bim back to London at 
tbe funeral pace wbicb trains on tbe Eastern Counties 
line at that time affected, seemed to bim a fairy car 
floating far above all sublunary cares and projects. 

The man was hopelessly, senselessly, if you will, 
in love; and tbe idea that BeryJ was not lost to bim, 
that Beryl liked bim, that Beryl's father wished to have 
bim staying in his house, transported him into tbe 
seventh b«»«'''*« ^^ happiness, and sent him back to 
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town to work with redoubled vigour; to serve a far 
more capricious and uncomfortable god than Mammon, 
before whom, but for his acquaintance with Beryl 
Molozane, he would still have been grovelling in the 
dust. 

CHAPTER V. 

Christmas Eve. 

In the year of grace of which I am writing, Christ- 
mas came to every home in Britain in the garb which 
all Christmases, if they were properly minded, would 
don for the gratification of Englishmen and English- 
women; crowned with holly, ^om amidst the polished 
leaves whereof shone scarlet berries; arrayed in frosted 
snow, which glittered and glistened in the light of the 
winter's sun; with icicles for his jewels; with white 
and glorious robes of state, Christmas, surrounded by 
Ms minstrels and singers, by his bards and, story-tellers, 
by fair girls and happy children, by grey-beards, and 
stalwart men, and smiling women, came sweeping 
through the City streets, and along country lanes, 
flinging largess as he travelled. Alms to the poor, 
rest to the weary, mirth to the young, contentment to 
the old, comfort to the broken-hearted, hope to the 
desponding. "In remembrance," Christmas fed the 
hungry, clothed the naked, sheltered the homeless, 
visited the fatherless and widows in their affliction, 
and beautified with his beneficent hand care-worn and 
suffering faces. Free from earthly mists; with the 
glories of his radiant apparel, undinmied by rain, un- 
obscured by gloom, Christmas arrived, bringing with it 
enchantment to George Geith. 
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For weeks he had been working hard; early and 
late he had been battling with balance-sheets, schedules, 
ledgers, journals, cash-books and day-books, battling 
and winning. He had earned his rest. Even he ac- 
knowledged he deserved his holiday as he locked his 
drawers, shut down his desk, closed his safe, and began 
making his preparations for departure. 

Leisure earned, is sweeter by far than leisure given, 
or leisure stolen; and the accountant, weary though he 
might be, felt triumphantly, that, so far as his worldly 
occupation went, he had not left a thing undone which 
he ought to have done; and that no memories of 'work 
neglected, of clients dissatisfied, would disturb the holi- 
day which he was about to enjoy. 

Walking through the City streets, he seemed as 
though treading on air; he could have greeted every 
man he met like a brother; he entertained no contempt 
for the groups who were holding endless arguments as 
to what it would be best for them to buy for the 
morrow's dinner. There was a beauty to him in the 
prize meat, in the laurels and hollies that decorated 
the butchers' shops, in the decorations of the grocers' 
windows, in the long lines of turkeys, in the parti- 
coloured ribands that were tied round the necks of 
sucking pigs; there was a life in the scene he had 
never noticed before, a meaning in the merriment and 
excitement that pervades the streets of London on a 
Christmas Eve which he had never previously grasped. 

During all the years he had passed in London, 
his min4 had been like a broken instrument, out of 
tune and out of tone; and the consequence was, that no 
kind of human melody had been able to extract any 
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answer from it, sare silence, or at best a cracked and 
discordant response. 

Bat now the strings were replaced; and almost 
any hand that swept the chords was able to draw har- 
mony ont of them. Even Christmas, which had here- 
tofore been a feast which he should hare liked to 
keep as a fast, seemed to him then the happiest day 
in all the year; and he could glance at the Christmas 
pictures, and read the advertisements of the Christmas 
stories without a sneer. 

What a beauty he found likewise in the white 
country roads; what refreshment in the cold, crisp air; 
what quietness in the eyes of the bright shining stars; 
what exquisite loveliness in the laurels laden with 
frosted snow, in the great black trees whose branches 
were half-clothed with white! How picturesque Wat- 
tisbridge Church looked as he passed it by, lighted up, 
doubtless, for the finishing touches to be put to the 
decorations for the morrow; what a Christmas look the 
earth wore; what a happiness it was not to have to 
spend that evening and tiLe morrow in lonely of&ces in 
town! 

George was so wrapt up in bliss, that he had not sense 
enough left to whisper to himself that Beryl was the cause 
of the beauty, the refreshment, the quietness, the loveli- 
ness, the picturesqueness, the happiness. Doubtless many 
philosophical men would have analyzed the enjoyment 
as though it had contained poison, would have taken 
away this ingredient and that, would have exhausted, 
evaporated everything save Beryl, and found that all 
else were mere accessories, that without Beryl all was 
barren; many might have done this, I say, but not*^ 
George Geith. He was neither philosophical nor 
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chemical as he crossed the threshold of the Dower 
House, and was greeted hy Beryl in the halL 

^^The horrid old woman is here/^ she said, with a 
comical grimace; '^and you will find a roomfull; when 
we had one affliction we thought we might as well 
have more, and they all look as if they were weary 
of their lives; and I am sure," she added, executing a 
pas seul on the door-mat, '^I am weary of mine." 

"Who IB wearying you?" inquired George. 

"Everyhody; the drawing-room is a perfect Noah's 
ark filled with — you know what. Granny, and Dick, 
and Mr. Elsenham, Eev. Mr. Grey and his mamma, 
Bev. Mr. Green and his sister, Mr. Finch and ditto, 
Mr. Weme and his niece, Mr. Hastie and his wife, 
Mr. Brandron and his daughters, Mrs. Ponder and hers; 
and there is not a dancing soul amongst them, and wo 
have been conversing rationally and making ourselves 
agreeable to Granny." 

, "You surely do not mean that you have been at- 
tempting anything of the kind?" said George. 

"I do; I laid myself out to see whether I could 
not annoy Granny more by making myself pleasant 
than by making myself disagreeable, and I have suc- 
ceeded to perfection. I have picked up her handker- 
chief, and handed her fan, and given her footstools, 
and got pillows for her back, and attended to her 
general comfort till I knew she was ready to swear. 
And can't she swear; oh! Mr. Geith, you should hear 
her to her maid; I would not be that maid for ten 
thousand pounds, for I should kill Granny, I know I 
should; I have seen her box her ears for sticking a 
comb in wrongly. But now I must go to the horrors; 
you remember your old room/ do you not? I am so 
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glad you have come." And with that Beryl vanished, 
leaving George Geith standing in a perfect flood of 
sunshine, steeped to the ears in happiness. 

Beryl had included Mr. Weme amongst the bores! 
Poor Mr. Weme I rich George Geith! to have such 
amazing confidences poured into his ears; to hear Beryl 
was glad to see him; to have such a home as this to 
come to; George verily believed he had entered Para- 
dise, and he lingered a minute or two longer than he 
had need to have done over his dressing, just to make 
sure that he-was not dreaming, that this happy Christ- 
mas eve was not all an illusion. 

He had seen most of the people mentioned by 
Beryl on the occasion of previous visits, so that when 
he at last descended the stairs and entered the draw- 
ing-room, he did not feel like a man flung head fore- 
most into a den of lions. He knew most of the gen- 
tlemen to speak to, and some of the ladies as well; 
and though Mrs. Elsenham evidently regarded his 
presence as an intrusion, she was the only person in 
the apartment who did not, after his or her best 
fashion, try to make the stranger welcome. 

As for old Mr. Elsenham, who sat in a great easy- 
chair by the fire, he was rapturous if not maundering 
in his greeting. "How is my good friend?" he in- 
quired, getting upon his lean legs as he spoke, and 
mumbling out the words as well as want of teeth 
would permit him; "How did you leave the City? 
he! he! Grand sight in the City on Christmas eve. 
Haven't seen the shops dressed this ten years. Sit 
down, sit down." And with shaking hands he forced 
the accountant into a^ chair beside him, and began 
rambling and chattering about the days, "when he 
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was young and very different; when he liked the frost 
and the snow and the k^en north wind; hut I jprefer 
the fire now, you see/' he added, with a. weak laugh; 
'*I cannot get too near the heat; I'm old — Tm get- 
ting old." 

"I intend you to dance Sir Boger de Coverley 
to-night, at any rate," said Beiyl, leaning over the 
back of his chair. "I will have youxfor my partner; 
so remember, sir, you are engaged, and do not desert 
me for any one else, or I shall be very angry in- 
deed." 

"It is you that desert me. Miss Flirt," he protested. 
''You know you promised to marry me ten years ago, 
and you have never done so yet." 

"But I will," answered Beryl, "if I can satisfy 
myself that it is lawful to marry one's grandfather's 
brother. I shall expect such settlements though, and 
lots of pin-money I" 

"What a mercenary child it is, only listen to her I" 
tittered the octogenarian. 

"I am only telling you what I shall expect, so 
that there may be no misapprehension afterwards," 
observed Beryl; and at this statement Mr. Elsenham 
laughed till he shed imbecile tears; which laughter so 
moved Mrs. Elsenham's indignation that she called 
Beryl over to her, and remarked: 

"If you do not behave yourself with greater de- 
corum, I shall speak to your papa." 

"Qracious, grandma! you do not mean^it, surely?" 
said that incorrigible young lady. "What should you 
say to him?" 

"I should tell him you were flirting to a disgrace- 
ful extent with that Mr. Geith." 

George Geith of Fen Court. 11, 4 
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''It is of no use, grandma," said Beryl, solemnly. 
"Papa would not believe it He knows I never flirt." 

"Your manners are forward and unfeminine!" 

"Some people like them," retorted her grand- 
daughter. 

"I shall certainly mention the matter to your 
papa," exclaimed Mrs. Elsenham. 

"I will go and tell him you want him," said Beryl, 
meekly; and almost immediately afterwards she reap- 
peared with Mr. Molozane, who asked his mother-in- 
law what he could do for her. 

"I want you to put a stop to the disgraced flirta- 
tion Beryl is carrying on with that man," said Mrs. 
Elsenham, &om the comer of a sofa which she occupied 
in soUtary state. 

"On my word, papa," broke in Beryl, "I have not 
been flirting with anybody, nor speaking a sentence to 
a soul except to Mi, Elsenham. He wanted me to 
marry him, and I said I would do so at once if I 
could only make sure he was not within the prohibited 
degrees." 

"Considering Mr. Weme is here," resumed Mrs. 
Elsenham, "it seems to me imprudent in the extreme. 
I do not know what you may think, Ambrose, but I 
feel sure Beryl will, to use a common expression, spoil 
her market." 

"Do you really believe, then, Mr. Weme was go- 
ing to bid for me?" asked Beryl. 

"I realty believe, miss, that if you could behave 
yourself with ordinary propriety, he would propose at 
once." 

"And then I should have a larger house than you, 
grandma; and only think, perhaps six horses to my 
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carriage I" exclaimed Beryl, rapturously. With which 
oonciUatiBg speech the young lady retired from the 
discussion, and repaired to the piano, where her sister 
was singing her sweetest and saddest. 

"Tou are a perfect swan," whispered Beryl; "do, 
like a good, dear Tilly, play something lively and see 
if we cannot get these stupid owls to dance. I am 
sick and tired of trying to talk to them, we haye ex- 
hausted every subject of conversation I can think of; 
try a waltz, galop, anything," and thus exhorted. Miss 
Molozane^s white fingers began rattling out "Labitzky^s 
Aurora Walzer." 

"I never hear that," said Beryl to Mr. Weme, be- 
side whom she chanced at the moment to find herself, 
"without thinking of the commencement of a story I 
once read; it began: 'Strauss was playing one of his 
most brilliant waltzes;' what happened after that I 
forget, whether everybody was happy or miserable I 
have not an idea, I only know Strauss was playing, 
and that there was a grand Italian ball-room^ and ter- 
races bordered with flowers, and statues and draperies, 
and all sorts of pretty things." 

"You are very fond of dancing and gaiety," he 
said, inquiringly. 

"To be sure I am; if I was a grand lady I think 
I should be at a party every night of my life." 

"I cannot think you would care to lead such a 
butterfly existence." 

"Indeed, I should; I can fancy nothing pleasanter 
than to live in the sunshine and to die in the shade," 
and Beryl was off again entreating this person and 
that to say she or he liked dancing, if merely a 
quadrille. 

4* 
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"For, I declare," added the young lady, "I moat 
dance tornight, if only a minuet, with Mr. Ekenham." 

"It would be very shabby if we were to leave yom 
in the lurch like that, Miss Beryl," said Mr. Finoh^ 
"I can only say Til do my best to prevent you having 
,to perform alone." ^ 

"Eeally, Mr. Finch, you are a treasure," said Beryl, 
gratefully. 

"And* what am I?" asked Dick Elsenham. "Fll 
dance with half a dozen of them, if you like." 

Thus Beryl got the party at last into motion, and 
I think, as a whole, when the evening was over, no 
one had any cause to regret that her exertions had 
been crowned with success. "Dance!" observed Mr. 
Richard Elsenham to Mr. Weme, "if you believe me, 
she'd dance till her eyebrows dropped off. Supposing 
she could have her own way, wouldnH she go a 
pace?" 

Upon which comforting assurance Mr. Weme slept 
that night uneasily. 

"I believed I have dragged that wheel," thought 
Dick, complacently, and he was so well satisfied with 
the effect he had produced, that he danced with aJl 
the ugly partners Beryl implored him to select, and 
endeavoured to induce his grandmother to trip a mea- 
sure with her brother-in-law. 

Which suggestion proving top much for Beryl's 
sense of the ridiculous, she had to leave the room, just 
as Mr. Elsenham got upon his poor old legs and gal- 
lantly offered to lead the lady to her place, an offer 
she indignantly .declined. 
• "My dancing days are over," she said, drawing a 
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laoe shawl aronnd her ampk shoulders, '^and if yon 
want my opinion, I should say yours are over too." 

"Never mind, uncle, I will be your partner," cried 
liouisa in a high treble, "and I, and I, and I," ex- 
claimed half a doeen girls, whom George Geith liked' 
for their hearty frankness. 

"No, indeed. Miss Loo," broke in Beryl at this 
juncture, re-entering the room; "uncle belongs to me; 
do you not, unde? and he shall dance with nobody 
else." 

"Unhappy man," remarked Louisa; but the obser- 
vation was lost on her sister, who had Mr. Elsenham 
already in his place, and who looked as pleased as 
though she had just carried off a prize. 

"Why haven^t you got a mistletoe. Beryl," asked 
her partner in a pause in the dance; and the question 
wherewith he went maundering off to bed, led thither 
by his servant, was, "why havenH you got a mistletoe, 
Beryl? You could have got a good branch for half-a- 
erown at the greengrocer^s in the next street." 

"Poor uncle!" said Beryl, "he thinks he is living 
his old City life over again. Only imagine, Mr. Geith, 
what countless years must have passed since he was 
young. I hope — I hope — I pray," she added, al- 
most passionately, "I shall never live to be like that, 
to be taken off to bed by a servant, and to be old, 
pmd foolish, and feeble, and doting. How much thinhet 
he is; his legs are just like knitting needles; are not 
they?" 

What, in the name of all that's wonderful was any wise 
individual to say to such a girl? Passion and ridicule, pity 
and amusement in the same breath! Each time he saw 
hte, George Geith thought Beryl Molozane a greater 
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With regard to Mr. Weme, there could be no doubt 
but that Mr. Molozane saw he desired to many Beryl; 
and there was equally no doubt but that whilst the 
father remained neutral, it was not a connection he 
desired. Before marriage, men are not so adaptable 
as women; they see something in the indiyiduid who 
comes arwooing besides his face and his fortune; and, 
strange though it may sound, the personal likings and 
dislikings of the males of a woman's family towards 
one of their own sex, who desires to become one of 
them, are usually much stronger than those of the 
female portion of the little community. After marriage, 
male relations reconcile themselves to the inevitable 
with a philosophy undreamed of by mothers and sisters; 
but beforehand, they have their little predilections and 
are as much prejudiced against this suitor, and as 
inuch in favour of that, as women are reputed to be. 

It was thus, at any rate, with Mr. Molozane. He 
had his pet prejudices — his especial fancies — and 
he did not like Mr. Weme. He respected him cer- 
tainly, but no amount of respect will fill th^ smallest 
measure of love; not that Mr. Weme had any faults, 
unless being too good, too calm, could be called heinous 
sins; but, simply, Mr. Molozane did not like him; and 
though Beryl might marry the rich man if she chose, 
and keep llie Park in the family, and place herself 
high and dry above the sea of want, stUl Mr. Molo- 
zane would not aid in bringing about such a result. 

Undeniably, he should be glad to see Beryl well 
provided for, the mistress of a large establishment, 
removed for ever from all chances of poverty, all 
necessity for close economy; but he felt ^at if Beryl 
married a man for whom he did not much care, she 
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would be somehow less his daughter, and if the choice 
could be given him, he would prefer that heat future 
place of residence should not be Molozane Park. 

He and his had lost it Let it go. He would 
rather it went away firom him and from his absolutely, 
than that it should be reoovered by his daughter* 

It was easier to a man of his temperament to lose 
a kingdom and depart into exile, than thus to abdi- 
cate. K Beryl chose to marry Mr. Weme, well and 
good. Meanwhile he liked Mr. Geith, and asked him 
to his house. 

As for Beryl, what with her housekeeping, the 
preparations for her sister^s marriage, and the constant 
worry of her grandmother^s presence, she had enough 
to do during the weeks following George Geith^s visit, 
without troubling her little head about lovers at all. 

"The puddings alone were," as she informed her 
sister, "enough to turn any person^s hair grey;" and 
when it is considered that Mrs. Elsenham was good 
enough to criticize every dish which came to table, 
and to inquire what had been provided for her serv- 
ants* dinners, Beryrs trouble will not be considered 
imaginary. 

"When Granny is not here, I could declare there 
are twenty different kinds of meat; but when she is 
here, they are reduced to beef and mutton. 

"Mutton again!" went on B^l, and at this point 
she made a loop in her chain and looked at imaginary 
dishes through this imaginary eyeglass; ."'mutton 
again; I reaUy wonder, Beryl, you are not ashamed 
to meet a sheep!* as if I could make new beasts to 
kill for her, the old epicure! I wonder which I hate 
most, her eyeglass or her spectacles," proceeded the 
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young lady; ''the eyeglass makes me shadder, but the 
spectacles make me long to do something desperate. 
The way she balances them on her fat fore -finger 
when she is lecturing me, drives me crazy. I wish 
she would break them, I do, and then she could not 
read to Mr. Elsenham. Poor man! I am often sony 
for him." 

"But cannot you somehow manage more variety?** 
asked Miss Molozane, turning her fine eyes on her 
sister, who answered: 

"If you tell me, Tilly, how to do it, I shall be 
greatly obliged to you. To have to feed this garrison 
with our means is no light matter, without having to 
serve a table every day fit for a lord. If I could have 
'the fish in the lake and the deer on the vale' from 
Molozane Park; if in this desert I could have the 
fleshpots of Egypt, and get something to change the 
manna and quails^ diet, it would be different; but as 
it is, I must make the best of it. Would not Granny 
have made Moseys weary of his life? would not she 
have entreated for the quails, and grumbled at them 
afterwards? I wonder if, when I am old, I shall care 
for what I eat and drink, and be greedy, and make 
myself disagreeable like Granny. I would not be in 
your shoes, Tilly, for any money you could offer me.'* 

"Why cannot you have fish and fruit, and game 
and vegetables from the Park?" asked Miss Moloaiuiey 
ignoring the latter part of her sister's sentence. "You 
know Mr! Weme would be only too glad to send 
everything he has down here." 

"I know he. would, but papa does not like it. He 
does not choose to have anybody's fish, flesh, and 
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fowl ooming here without paying for it; and he is 
quite right We are not paupers yet, Miss Matilda." 

"You ought to many Mr. Weme, and then these 
things would belong to you of right," said the beauty. 

"If erer I do marry Mr. Weme, there is one thing 
you ipay be sure of," retorted Beryl, sharply, "that 
Granny shall never enter the Park gates." £Vom which 
speech it will be seen that the idea of manying Mr. 
Weme had entered the ohild^s head, and was enter- 
tained by her. 

"Bless mel" exclaimed Miss Molozane, and that 
young lady proceeded with her dressing. 

"I think if ever I do marry Mr. Weme," continued 
her sister, brushing her hair vehemently as she spoke, 
"I shall marry him to sfHte Granny. I know nothing 
on earth would annoy her so much as to think I was 
richer than she; and that good man is twice as rich. 
What a thing it is, Tilly, to consider what lots of 
money some people have!" And at this point Beryl 
nghed and looked over the Park, on which the snow 
was lying thick. 

"I wish we had some of it," remarked Miss Molo- 
zane. "I wish Mr. Elsenham would leave us his for- 
tune when he dies." 

"I wish he would give it to us now," said BeryL 
"He cannot enjoy it all, and he would miss nothing 
but the good books Granny reads to him; and if he 
likes them, which I do not believe, I am sure any 
curate would give him a couple of hours a day for 
fifty pounds a year. Any person like Mr. Elsenham, 
who has not a house, who gives no employment, who 
spends only about a tenth of his iac((me, and lets the 
remainder accumulate, ought to be c(»i^] 
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vide for young people like oHrselves, who really oonld 
enjoy money." 

^'I suppose grandmamma will have it all," remarked 
Miss Molozane. 

*'0r Dick," answered her sister. ''For your sake, 
I hope, Diek; for I must say I wish he had soqie for- 
tune of his own. I should not like to be dependent on 
Granny for every morsel of bread I eat; and G-ranny 
will live until the millennium. Mark my words, Tilly, 
and see if she does not!" 

But at this point Miss Molozane thought it best to 
change the conversation. Beryl had such a disagree- 
able knack of turning the worst side of her intended 
marriage out, of showing the excessive deamess of her 
bargain, that the beauty declined entering upon the 
subject whenever it was possible for her to avoid it; 
wherefore, on the present occasion, instead of replying 
to BeryFs remark, she commenced wondering when 
^'papa would be back." 

** Certainly to*morrow, I should say," promptly re- 
plied her sister, ''or he never would have told Robert 
to take over the horses to Hatfield. What a long ride 
he will have of it, to be sure! Had I been in his 
place, I should rather have gone into town, and come 
back by train to St Margaret's." 

"He cannot endure London," was all the remark 
Miss Molozane made. 

"I wish Jane was better," groaned Beryl, reverting 
to housekeeping troubles. "It is so awkward having, 
as I may say, only one servant, and Robert away, 
and that fine lady and gentleman of Granny's to be 
waited on and cboked for; if it were not for Louey I 
don't know how I should manage at all" 
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* ''Can you not get help £rom the village?" 

"By paying, Tilly, by paying; and I have to con- 
sider eveiy sixpence. I cannot wony papa for money, 
I cannot, cannot, cannot do it;" and Beryl's cheeks 
grew red as she said this. 

"X had a few sovereigns of my own," she resumed, 
"and they are gone, and Louey broke open her box 
and gave me all she had, thirty-five shillings, and that 
is gone, all gone, to give that old woman, who might 
just as well be at Wattisbridge Inn, dainties and tit- 
bits! It is no wonder I hate her." 

"Oh! Beryl, I am so sorry," broke out the beauty. 
"If you had only asked me yesterday I could have 
given you ten pounds, but I have spent it; I had no 
idea you and Louey were using your own money, or I 
would have given it to you." 

"I would not have had it," returned Beryl, snappishly, 
"for you get it from Granny, and I will not have her 
money; only, remember this, Tilly, that if you are going 
to be married at aU, the sooner you are married and 
out of this the better I shall be pleased." 

With which gracious speech. Miss Beryl, whose 
temper had been that day tried beyond its power of 
endurance, flounced out of the room to see if domestic 
matters were progressing to her satisfaction. 

It was a wretched afternoon; the snow was lying 
thick on the roads, and the sky was dull and leaden 
and heavy; no walking could be had, though Beryl felt 
if she could but get out for an hour she might calm 
down her irritation, and be fitter for the task of enter- 
taining her grandmother and Mr. Elsenham through the 
interminable evening. Dick was dressing to go out for 
dinner, and Beryl wished she was going too — "Or 
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rather I wish,'' she corrected herself, "they were *all 
going, and I to stay at home*," in default of which 
desire being gratified, she commenced roaming abont 
the house seeking rest and finding none. 

Because, wherever she went she encountered her 
grandmother, or something connected with her grand- 
mother; met either that l^dj marching about holding 
herself like a soldier on parade, or the lady^s-maid in 
the passages, or Mr. Elsenham*s man on the staircase. 

Finally, although the library was littered with 
various inferior articles belonging to the trousseau on 
which the Withefell dressmaker was spending her best 
skill, Beryl took up her position there, and sat looking 
out at the terrace, where they had all passed so many 
merry hours during the previous sunmier,^ till the after- 
noon darkened into twilight, and dwilight deepened 
into night. 

With candles came Mrs. Elsenham to inspect the 
needlewoman's progress through her eyeglass, and firom 
her distant chair Beryl, whose vision was perfect, 
watched the proceedings, saw Mrs. Elsenham's stately 
airs of patronage, her wooden-smile of approbation, and 
heard the dressmaker's ma'am, ma'am, ma'am, repeated, 
till she could have anathematized the creature for her 
obsequiousness. 

The town lady's one great aim was to impress the 
provincial sempstress with the honour she was con- 
feiring upon her by suffering the future Mrs. Elsenham's 
apparel to be made by any but a person living at the 
West-End. One might have thought, to hear her, that 
a handkerchief could not be properly hemmed except 
within a given distance of the parks; and that it was 
impossible for stitching to be passable a mile from 
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Piccadilly. NeTerthele§B, Kt'b. Elsenham vas- pleased . 
finally to observe the work was very creditable, and 
the marking "beantifnl." "I must really show it to 
Gibbs," said Mrs. Elsenham, referring to her maid, and 
actually ignoring the fact tLat her maid had seen the 
Work and reported upon, its quality to her mistress. 
With this gracious speech, Beryl's grandmother left the 
apartment, leaving a general effect of trailing black 
satin and sweeping black velvet behind her. 

"What nonsense it all is," remarked Beryl, coming 
to the table and tossing over the laces and cambrics 
with no tender hand. "The only good I can see in it. 
Miss Sparks, is that it has kept your fingers out of 
mischief, and will put money in your pocket. As for 
me, if ever I marry — if ever — Pll walk to church 
in a cotton morning gown and straw bonnet." 

"Law, Miss Beryl, how yoo do talk, to be sure; 
what wonld any gentleman say to a lady dressed like 
that?" 

"I am quite unable to tell yon what he would 
say," answered Beryl, langhin^: "I can only tell yoa 
what I would do. Supposing, now, I was engaged to- 
day, I should like to be married to-morrow; and have 
none of this fuss, and trouble, and worry, and ex- 
pense." 

"Well, it is an expense, miss, to be sure;" agreed 
the comjJMsant Miss Sparta: "but then, it is a thing 
that mostly comes only once in a lifetime." 

"It does not come once to some people," Beryl was 
just about to remark, when she luckily iTiiifinbi.'riiJ 
that Miss Sparks had arrived at an ai,'c whi;ti hn- 
chance of changing her name was Bnmll; for which 
reason the young lady altered her sentence i 
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"Once is often enough; and if it involves all this 
trouble, it is, in my opinion, once too often." 

"If it was your own, Miss Beryl, you would think 
differently." 

"Perhaps I might," was the reply; "but, at any 
rate, that is what I think now;" and with this speech, 
Beryl wandered out of the room, to plunge into domestic 
troubles again, and to help as best she might to preserve 
order almost in the midst of chaos. 

"The next time, Jane, that you upset a kettle of 
scalding water over yourself when Granny is here," 
she remarked to the cook who was laid up in con- 
sequence of having performed that feat, "I really shall 
be cross. As if you could not have chosen some better 
opportunity; " and thus scolding. Beryl nursed the woman 
and saw to her wants. 

"I don't like to see you messing about, miss," 
pleaded the sufferer. "If I do need anything, Ann 
could come to me now and then." 

"Ann has trouble enough of her own about the 
dinner, without attending to you," said Beryl, as she 
poured the poor soul out a cup of tea. "And now, 
don't fret, but make haste and get well, Jane; that is 
the wisest thing you can do." 

After which philosophical remark, the young lady 
settled her patient down for a sleep, first assuring her 
that she had made the pastry herself; "so I know it 
will be good, and Granny will eat till she makes her- 
self ill; and then she will take boxes of blue pills to 
make herself worse." 

So far as the eating was concerned, Beryl proved 
a true prophet; for Mrs. Elsenham did full justice to 
the tarts. 
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"If I were you," she said to Beryl, "I should turn 
Ann in to cook, and get rid of Jane altogether. Ann 
can send up a far better dinner than Jane. That crust 
was delicious," and Mrs. Elsenham was graciously 
pleased, on the strength of this assertion, to take an- 
other glass of port, a wine she particularly affected. 

Whether it was the port, or the pastry, or the 
entrees^ Beryl did not know; but never before had her 
grandmother been so gracious to her as on this especial 
evening. She even asked Beryl to sing; and was so 
kind as to remark — waking up from a nap, be it 
observed — "that, although her voice had no power, 
or variety, or flexibility, it was still sweet, a soothing 
voice," finished Mrs. Elsenham; whereupon her brother- 
in-law, jumping up from a distant sofa, added, "Yes, 
that is precisely it, Maria; you have hit it exactly; 
Beryl's singing always sends me to sleep." 

"So that I am of some use in the world, if only as 
a sedative," replied Beryl; adding, in a lower voice, to 
her sister, "just as Granny is an irritant." 

"Sing something else," said the commander-in- 
chief. 

"Yes, do, Beryl. Sing, *I remember,'" echoed Mr. 
Elsenham; and, in his cracked old voice, he hummed 
with her: 

"I remember, I remember, how my childhood fleeted bj; 
All Mie snows of the December, all the warmth of the July." 

'Till he had to break off, coughing violently, which 
brought down a scolding from Mrs. Elsenham, who 
assured him he ought to know better than to attempt 
to sing anything. 

"It is all very well for youn^ people," 
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ample relative; "but it does not do for persons of our 
age to try to pass for nightingales." 

"Goodness, grandmama, did you ever try to pass 
for one?'^ asked Beryl, facing round on the music stool 
to put the question. 

"Don't be pert, miss," was all the satisfaction she 
got from Mrs. Elsenham; whilst the .idea so tickled 
Mr. Elsenham, that he laughed till he coughed again, 
for which result Beryl, as it was her fault, came in for 
a lecture. 

Nevertheless the evening passed off on the whole 
tranquilly; and the whole party sat up so late, that 
when Mr. Richard Elsenham returned home — as usual, 
not too sober — he found the whole farmyard, as he 
phrased it, still astir. 

"Don't move," he said, forcing Beryl back into her 
place. "Shing for — me — nothing out of your con — 
foun — ded operas, but shomething jolly. We'll shing 
^Buffalo gals' together. Matilda, you keep away; we 
don't want you; do we. Beryl?" 

"Richard, I am ashamed of you," said Mrs. Elsen- 
ham, severely. 

"Why," he asked, steadying himself against the 
piano. 

"To see you come home in such a disgraceful con- 
dition! Go to bed at once!" 

• 

"That is what you do, old lady, I suppose," he 
retorted; and to cut short the controversy, which would 
soon have become a quarrel, Beryl was forced to inter- 
pose, and escort her cousin to the door, where he 
turned, and with drunken gravity assured all whom it 
might concern, that "Beryl was a trump, that he 
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loved her, and that his grandmother was a tough old 
hen." 

After this, Mr. Elsenham thought it time to separate 
for the night. 

"I second that proposal," said Beryl, with a yawn. 

"So do I, if it is of any use," added Louisa. 

"Bless my heart, I thought I was in bed," ex- 
claimed Mr. Elsenham, rubbing his eyes. "1 am very 
glad to be awake, though," he went on. "I dreamt 
I was a clerk again at Martir^s, and could not get my 
columns to agree, and he was raging about the office 
just as he used to do. Thank you, my dear," and 
the old man, putting one hand on Beryl's shoulder, 
shambled up the staircase, rambling on about Martir's 
and his balance, and how glad he was to wake, till 
his servant took him in charge, and left Beryl free >to 
go to her own room. 

"What in the world is the matter?" asked Louisa, 
as her sister broke out crying — crying almost 
hysterically. 

"I am tired. Loo; and I am worried; and hearing 
that old man talking about his young days, and 
thanking God that he had waked to find himself the 
feeble, purposeless, decrepid creature he is, poured 
the last drop in my cup. I know I am expressing 
myself badly. Loo, but you will understand what I 
mean." 

Which Miss Loo proved she did, by at once, after 
the fashion of young authors, sitting down, and putting 
the whole affair into poetry. 

"Do not ask me to listen to it," said Beryl, 
sleepily. "Your notif " he like mine, and, 

at any rate, I have s I want to cry; 
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SO good-night, and do make haste into bed, and put 
out the candle,^* injunctions Louisa obeyed after she 
had re-read her poem lovingly, and erased here, and 
added there. 

"You really have torn yourself away from it at 
last," remarked Beryl, looking at her sister with half- 
closed eyes, and then she went fairly off into a sound 
sleep, from which, about three o'clock the next morn- 
ing, she was awaked by a violent shake, and an 
awful apparition in an elaborate night-dress and 
flannel dressing-gown, saying to her, in a voice thick 
with fat and excitement, "Get up. Beryl! get up at 
once I" I 



CHAPTER VII. 

Death. 

"I WOULD as soon have seen a ghost," said Beryl, 
when telling the story afterwards, and it may be 
doubted whether a ghost would have frightened the 
girl as much. 

Never before had she beheld her grandmother in 
her undress uniform, and what with being awakened 
in -the middle of the night in such a bustle, what with 
the glare of the candle, and the horror of what such a. 
visit might betoken, Beryl was awake in a moment, 
and standing out in the middle of the room, asking 
what was amiss, whether anything had happened to 
her father. 

"No; it was Mr. Elsenham," was the reply; and 
the words seemed to Beryl's fancy to wander off 
through the deep forest of her grandmother's cap frills. 
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" He baB had a fit of some kind, xaA a. doctor must he 
aent for immediately." 

"I suppose Walton can go," said Beryl, who had 
by this time ceased rubbing her eyes, and was dressing 
herself with all speed. 

"Impossible; he cannot leave his master" 

"Then Dick must," remarked Beryl. 

"Cannot you send Ann?" 

"Cannot yon sendGibbs?" retorted Beryl'; and the 
young girl and the old woman looked at each other. 

"Ann is not able to walk to Wattisbridge," went 
on Beryl, "and if she were, she would be afraid." 

"And it would be useless for me even to name 
such a thing to Gibbs." 

"Dick can ride my pony," Beryl thought out loud; 
"I suppose he can manage without a saddle and — " 

"Go and wake him at once," interrupted Mrs. 
Clsenham, "and tell him to start directly." 

It was not an agreeable commission, but still Beryl 
started off to perform it. After hammering at the door 
in- v^n for a minute or two, she lost patience, and 
turning the handle, went in. 

"Dick! Dick!" she cried. "Good gracious, how 
he snores! Dick, do wake. (One might aa well speak 
to a post) Dickl" and at this point Beryl laid down 
her candlestick, and with both hands shook her cousin; 
an attention which he rcpniii by !liDgizLj,' Imtli arms 
out of bed and striking her across the face with one 
of them. 

"Ton are like a vicious he- ', "that 

kicks if it is touched. Ctm ' ugh to 

know who I am? I am Ber 
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"And what the devil do you want with me?" was 
the courteous reply. 

"I want you to get np; Hr. Elsenham is vety ill, 
and we have nobody to send For a doctor, and you can 
ride my pony." 

Whereupon Miaa Uoloeane's fiance cursed himself 
if he would do anything of the kind. 

"But he has had a fit," remonstrated Beryl, "and 
it may kill him." 

"Give him another chance for liia life then, by 
keeping the doctor away," growled Dick, and he de- 
liherately settled Wiself among the pilluws for another 
sleep. 

"You don't mean to say you will not get up?" 
cried Beryl aghast: "I am perfectly serious, Dick, we 
have not a soul about the place who can go but your- 
self, and Mr. Elsenham ia in great danger." 

To which the unselfish young man replied that he 
did not care a d— — if the doctor never came, that he 
would ride over in the morning, if she liked, hut that 
he wonld not stir a foot then, no, not for the Queen, 
if she asked him. 

"If it was worth my while I would make you get 
up, you great lazy, useless sot," gasped Beryl, in a 
rage, and she went out of the room hanging the door 
after her, and ran to Mr. Elsenham's apMtment to see 
what was really thg matter. 

"The doctor?" said Walton to her inqpiringly. 

"Has Dick gone?" asked Mrs. Elsenham. 

"Not yet," answered Beryl. 

"Good God!" exclaimed her grandmother, "he will 
be dead before we can get any help; tell him not to 
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"I want yon, Tilly," was all Beryl said in answer 
to this, and seizing her aister by the arm, she harried 
her away down-stairs, across the kitchen, along stone 
passages, and so finally out into the yard, talking to 
her as she went. 

"Then who is to go, if Dick won't?" asked Miss 
Holosane. 

"I will," answered Beryl; "I am not a&aid of 
going. Trot will not be long cantering over, and 1 can 
come, hack with Dr. Mawley." 

"Ton, Beryl?" said the beauty. 

"Tea, I, Beryl, unless yon will go in my place." 

"What would papa say?" 

"That no chUd of his should marry a man who 
lies in bed and lets women do men's work," returned 
Beryl, fiercely; "at least, I know if I were Mr. Molo- 
zane, that is what I should say." 

"But, Beryl — " 

"Shall we let Mr. Elsenham die, and not stretch 
out a finger to save him?" interrupted Beryl; "if that 
is what you would like I cannot do it, so hold me the 
lantern, Tilly, and make yonrself of more use than 
your future husband." 

Tery mutely Misa Molozano obeyed this imperious 
command. If she disliked picking her steps acrosa the 
wet yard she was afraid to aay ao; if she felt it hor- 
ribly lonely to remain with Trot whilst Beryl ran hack 
for her bonnet and shuwl she yet never vi^iitured to 
leave her post; if it went against the grsdn to aee 
Beryl doing ostler's work, slipping on Trot'% bridle 
and tightening his girths, she did not venture to re- 
monstrate, for Beryl never ie* ' ose fault 
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it was that forced her into the stable and out into the 
night. 

"I would not marry Dick," said Beryl, pulling the 
straps till Trot groaned audibly, "I would not marry 
Dick, if he were as rich as Eothschild, and a duke 
into the bargain, I would rather marry Mr. Elsenham; 
and if I was you," went on the excited young lady, 
taking up the stirrup-leather a hole as she spoke, "I 
would break off the match now, even if you had to 
end your days in the workhouse. I never felt so 
tempted in all my life as I did to pour a jug of water 
over him; I wish you would go back and do it for me, 
TiUy." 

**I will ask grandmamma to insist on his getting 
up, if you like," said Miss Molozane, meekly. 

"You can do about that as you choose," answered 
Beryl; "he will perhaps be dressed by the time I come 
back." 

"I wish you would not go," pleaded the elder 
sister, "I am so wretched." 

"And so am I — about your marrying Dick," re- 
torted Beryl "Come, Trot Good-bye, Tilly," and 
the young lady was in the saddle and off before Miss 
Molozane could offer another word of remonstrance. 

Meantime, in the house all was confusion; no one 
knew what to do, or what to get, or how to be silent. 
The sick-room was a perfect Babel, while Mrs. Elsen- 
ham was in such a state of despair as to suggest grave 
doubts whether Mr. Elsenham had made a will. 

"If he should go off!" she cried, marching about 
the room in dishabille, perfectly regardless of the 
presence of Walton. "K we only knew what to do. 
Beryl, have you no books about medicine in the house? 
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Ifl there no one we could send for Mr. Weme? "Where 
is Ber^l? What is she doing, away at such a time? 
Matilda, tell her to come here at once." 

"Beryl has gone to Wattisbridge for Dr. Mawley," 
said Mias Molozane, drawing her grandmother aside; 
"Dick would not get np, so she went herself." 

"Beryl — went — herself," repeated Mrs. Elaen- 
ham. 

"Yes, bnt we need not let the servants know it," 
answered Miss Molozane, carefal even at that moment 
of appearances; "and do not call Dick, grandmamma," 
she entreated, as Mrs. Elsenham hurried out of the 
room. "We had better not let Dr. Mawley know he 
was in the honse; it looks so bad; it really ia a dis- 
grace to us alL" 

"I do not care half so mnch about the look as I 
do about the fact," said Mrs. Elsenham, pausing, bow- 
ever, as she spoke; "the idea of his refusing to get up 
— the notion of Beryl starting off by herself. I de- 
clare," went on the old lady, doing justice for the first 
time to the grandchild she disliked — "I declare, in 
any trouble Beryl is worth twenty ordinary people; 
she has all her wits about her in a moment She 
ought to have been a man," finished Mrs. Elsenham, 
regretfully; "I wish Beryl had been the boy instead 
of Dick." 

Which wish suggested such a series of complicated 
relationships to Miss Molozane, that she felt herself 
incapable of making any comioeiit nu it, and the ptur 
wandered back into d>e. Nck-rooni t'l watcb, and wait, 
and long for the ' -^r' "ithin the hour. 

"She is sta' -wley," he explained 

to Miss Molozf '. her sister; "I did 
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not wait for my own gig to be got ready, but rode 
back on Miss Beryl's pony. No; there is no hope," he 
went on, in answer to a question concerning Mr. Elsen- 
ham. "He may linger a day or two, though I do not 
expect it,* but ^e result will be the same. When per- 
sons get to his time of life, it is wick, not oil, that is 
wanting in the lamp — not oil." 

"Will he ever be sensible again?" asked Mrs.Elsen- 
ham, who was crying quite naturally and unaffectedly 
at the doctor's statement. 

"I fear not," was the reply, "but in case he have 
left any of his affairs unsettled it might be well to 
send for his lawyer, or indeed for any lawyer, if there 
be no change before morning. He might be in posses- 
sion of his faculties for a short time before death, but 
I greatly question it — greatly question it." 

This was a habit of Dr. Mawley's, to repeat some \ 
two or three words at the end of every sentence; but 
in the present case his repetition only confirmed Mrs. 
Elsenham's fears, and she wept copiously. 

"I wish Beryl was back," she said; "she would be 
of such use. When will she be here, doctor?" 

"Shortly, I think," was the reply. "My man was 
to drive her over; and I told him to lose no time in 
case of any medicine being required, so we may ex- 
pect her almost immediately." 

About half an hour afterwards Beryl made her ap- 
pearance, but when she arrived there was nothing 
more for any one to do, save sit down patiently and 
wait for the end, which came just as the sun was 
rising. 

'''I think," Beryl had said to her grandmother, "I 
can hj his head more comfortably," and she was lift- 
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ing it for the purpose when the jaw fell, the eyes 
tamed, and the last breath passed old man^s lips. 

"Oh, doctor! oh, doctor!" cried the girl, but be- 
fore the doctor could reach her she fell on the floor in 
a swoon. 

^'Caused by fright and exhaustion,^' said the man 
of medicine, coolly; and he carried her off to bed.. 

CHAPTEK VIII. 

Eavesdropping. 

When Mr. Richard Elsenham heard of his relation's 
death, he made an observation to the effect, that, con- 
sidering the length of time it had taken him to live, 
he had been in a remarkable hurry to die. 

As a matter of course, the young man expressed 
himself strongly, using various forms of oath on the 
occasion, and indulging in a greater number of ex- 
pletives than ordinary, but the above contains the sense 
of what he said, and it was all that could be got out 
of him by any one. 

Words wasted were Mrs. Elsenham's remarks on 
her grandson's laziness and want of manliness. His 
comment on Beryl's ride for the doctor was "more fool 
she," and his whole behaviour became so perfectly in- 
dependent, bearish, and unendurable, that long before 
the funeral everybody in the Dower House conjectured 
Mr. Elsenham had left no will, and that consequently 
Dick was a rich man. 

"It is an ill wind that blows nobody good," said 
the sensitive heir, to Dr. Mawley; "I am sure I never 
expected such luck," and Dick, released at last from 
petticoat government, began to assert his rights. 
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Almost the first nse he made of his new freedom 
was privately to propose to Beryl, who revised him 
with such a storm of reproaches, that Dick mockingly 
put both hands to his head, lest the tempest should 
blow it off. 

"As you like," he said; adding, with his customary- 
politeness, "but I am damnably mistaken if you do 
not live to repent your decision." 

"And if I had my way," continued Beryl, "Tilly 
should not marry you either — no, not if we had to 
keep a school." 

Which keeping a school, being Beryl's idea of the 
acme of human misery, would have left her with the 
best of the discussion; but that Dick said coolly he 
was not by any means certain he should marry Tilly 
at all. 

"Well, then, you shall!" retorted Beryl, with 
charming inconsistency. Whereupon Mr. Richard Elsen- 
ham broke out into a roar of laughter, and told his 
cousin "her temper was delicious." 

Nevertheless Dick was quite in earnest. He did 
want to marry Beryl, and he did not wish to marry 
Tilly; and when he and his grandmother returned to 
town, and left the Dower House to its customary quiet, 
it became a very grave question with Beryl whether 
her sister's engagement ought not to be broken off. 

Pride urged one course, poverty suggested another. 

"Unfortunately, Beryl," argued Mr. Molozane, "this 
marriage is the only desirable future I can see for 
Matilda. Suppose she gives him up, what then?" 

"Why, then she can live at home, like the rest of 
us," said Beryl, hotly. 

"But will she be satisfied? Without her visits to 
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London, without Mrs. Elaenliam's borses, without Un. 
Elsenham's presenta, with no excitement or hope of 
change, wUl she be content?!' 

"I am afraid ahe would be dull," sighed Beryl 

"And further," went on Mr. Molozane," I really 
think Hatilda is fond of Dick, and that it wonld be a 
very serious trouble to her to have to give him up," 

"To give what he can give her, up, I suppose you 
mean, papa?" 

"No, Beryl, I do not She had the chance of 
having much more than he can give her, and yon re- 
member she refused." 

"I remember," groaned Beryl. 

"And as for Matilda marrying a curate or doctor, 
or any straggling man, the thing is out of the question." 
went on Mr. Molozane, speaking his thongbts aloud. 
"She would be ivretched with short means; no affection 
could reconcile her to a small house, untidy servants, 
and the want of society; you know that yourself. Beryl 
Matilda must travel the matrimonial road in a carriage 
and pair; and as she likes Dick, I am afraid we mnst 
let matters remain as they are." 

"But if he refbse to marry, papa?" Beryl asked. 

"I cannot imagine an impossibility," said Mr. Mo- 
lozane, coldly; and his daughter forbore to tell him 
her reason for thinking Dii^ might decline to fulfil his 
engagement 

Meantime the estate of the late Mr. Elsenham was 
discovered not to leave so large an available income 
as Dick could have desired. There was plenty uf 
property, but it was property which did not yield a 
high per-centage; and altogether, by the time his 
various interviews with the lawyers came to an e»^ ■ 
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Mr. Richard Elsenham discovered, fortunately or un- 
fortunately for Matilda, as the reader likes to take it, 
that it would be as well for him to keep on good 
terms with his grandmother, and marry the wife she 
had laid out for him. 

Moreover, Dick had a very wholesome dread of 
Mr. Molozane. That gentleman, he knew, would have 
entertained no scruple about horsewhipping him had 
he jilted Matilda; so, after suggesting to Mrs. Elsenham 
that a settlement on his wife would be desirable, and 
carrying his point, Dick brought his mind to the 
starting-point again, and professed his readiness to run 
in the race matrimonial. 

Mr. Molozane was anxious also that the marriage 
should no longer be delayed. 

Drifting towards the sea, he was desirous that one 
daughter should be in safety before he reached it; and 
accordingly when the trees in Fen Court were putting 
out their pale green leaves, George Geith, opening 
another highly glazed envelope, discovered, that Ma- 
tilda Molozane was, at last, Mrs. Richard Elsenham. 

He had known previously that he should not be 
asked, to be present, for the marriage was, in conse- 
quence -of Mr. Elsenham's recent death, so strictly pri- 
vate that, excepting the groom^s best man, there was 
not a single stranger invited. 

"I never saw such a dismal affair," said Beryl to 
Mr. Geith, on the occasion of his next visit to the 
Dower House. "To commence with, it was a raw, 
cold morning, and we all looked blue. If you can 
fancy Matilda ugly, I should say she was ugly that 
day. Our teeth were chattering with the cold, and 
everything went wrong. The sexton had not the doors 
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open, aad we had to sit shivering in the carriages till 
he was sent for and brought the keys. Then he de- 
clared Dick told him eleven, instead of ten; and I be- 
lieve Dick had, though it was all settled and written 
down, so that there might be no mistake. Dick and 
Mr. Harley Elsenham lounged in about ten minutes 
afterwards, and then the clergyman had to be brought 
from his bredrfast, «ad eamf rusHng into the yJtrj 
with his mouth full. 

"After that the sexton put Mr. Harley Elsenham 
in the groom's place; and I believe if it had not been 
for me he would have been married to Tilly instead of 
Dick. Finally, I had such a piece of work to get off 
her glove — she always will wear them so tight; and 
Dick could not find the ring. He had put it amongst 
all his silver; and had to sort through about two 
pounds of shillings and sixpences before he could 
find it. 

"When it came to the signing, Tilly put Elsenham 
instead of Molozane; and the clergyman was in such a 
rage I am sure he could have sworn. Just as if one 
was being married every day, and knew what to do by 
heart! 

"We were very glad to get back to the fire, I can 
assure you; and I think both Tilly and Dick would 
rather have staid beside it than gone off.'' 

"After the fdss and to-do beforehand," chimed in 
Louisa, "it seemed such a come-down to blue noses 
and three carriages. I never heard of such a shabby 
affair in my life. The house was turned inside out . 
for months, and then when it came to the grand cere- 
monial everything, as Dick said, * missed fire.' A»d^ 
you believe me, Mr. Geith, Granny took all tU^ 

George Geilh of Fen Court. IL 6 
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she moved about tbe house like one walking in a 
dream. 

Sack trouble as the two girls fell into about leaving 
the Dower House, George Geith, who was staying 
there for the last time, had never beheld. Such linger- 
ing walks over the pleasant fields, such tearful adieus 
to wood and dell, and fountain; such treasuring of wild 
flowers and ferns, and grass and mosses; such a clinging 
to the very earth, as though it were in truth their 
mother; such sobbings and sadness, such long, long 
looks, that seemed trying to appropriate the land- 
scape to themselves for ever; such silence in lieu of the 
old mirth, such sick faint smiles, such flagging con- 
versation. Never had George Geith been in a house 
before which the presence of sorrow pervaded so en- 
tirely. 

But that made no difference to him. In joy or in 
grief, the accountant liked the Dower House better 
than any other spot on the face of the earth. He 
would rather have been with those girls in their trouble, 
than in any palace in Europe; and so he stayed on, 
day after day, stayed for the end, which could not, he 
foresaw, now be far off. 

He was free of the Dower House as though it had 
been his own home. He could come and go as busi- 
ness required, and always be certain of a hearty wel- 
come, of a reluctant good-bye. All matters were talked 
over before him as though he were a son or a brother. 
The irrevocable past, the probable future, Mr. Molo- 
zane now spoke of freely to his daughters, while 
George sat by listening in silence, unless appealed to 
for advice or an opinion. 

Worn out in mind and body, it often happened 
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diAt Mr. Molo^ane slept in the evening twilight; and 
then, quite as a matter of course, George walked on 
the terrace outside the library windows, either with 
the girls or with his cigar for company; and when he 
was alone one thought stole ever uppermost in his 
mind — would Beryl care enough for him in the days 
to come to marry him, and if so, should he ever have 
the means to marry her? 

If he had been rich enough, he was by this time 
so sure of his own heart, that he would have decided 
the matter one way or other within the week; but 
George felt he was not yet rich enough, and he had 
laid it out in his own mind that he would never ask 
the girl to engage herself to him, unless he was pre- 
pared to marry her forthwith. 

He would not have her pledge her faith to an un^ 
eertunty. He would work fettered by no chain him- 
self. If ever God gave him wealth enough to enable 
him to marry Beryl Molozane, then with all his heart 
and soul and strength he would strive to win her for 
his wife. If not, why it was better for the girl to be 
free, for 'her to marry some one else, never suspecting 
who would have worked like a galley slave for her 
' sake. Least of all would he strive by any means to 
win her now, when wealth lay before her — when she 
had but to stretch out her hand and take back the 
lands of her forefathers, and be rich and prosperous, 
and happy. 

Tes, happy; for with such a husband asMr.Weme, 
with such a sunny temper as her own, how could Beryl 
be otherwise than happy? more ef — ~~*^" and at 
this point George sneered bitterly cer- 

tain that no such poverty wor' of 
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Molozane Park as might tempt her lov^ to tij out by 
the window. 

And when all was said and done, why did not the 
girl marry Mr. Weme? Was it that he was prudent, 
or that she was shy? Where was the hitch? Did Mr. 
Weme not know how the Molozanes were situated? 
Had he no suspicion that the father would have to 
become bankrupt, and the daughters probably have to 
trust to their grandmother for their support? Or had 
he proposed and been refused? George could lM)t credit 
it; for Mr. Werners manner was not that of a rejected 
suitor; and his visits to the Dower House were of 
almost daily occurrence. Would he propose? would 
she accept? 

These were the pleasant questions Greorge Geith 
was wont to propound to himself in the evenings when, 
sitting out on tiie terrace, he smoked in the twilight 
till Mr. Molozane joined him. 

It was getting dark on one of these occasions; he 
had finished a couple of cigars, but still sat on, wait- 
ing for Mr. Molozane to waken, and for the moon to 
rise. 

The bench he occupied was at the extreme end of 
the terrace, and close beside one of the windows of the 
library. 

He had nothing to do but step through that 
window in order to banish his disagreeable reflections, 
but he preferred remaining where he was. At times 
George Geith liked thinking till he gnew wretched, and 
on the evening in question he chanced to be in a self- 
tormenting mood. 

Mr. Weme had been at the Dower House twice 
that day; beyond a doubt Mr. Molozane had communi- 
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cated to him the state of his affaini; beyond a doubt 
likewise that revelation would hurry his proposal, and 
then, then would Beryl have him? Would Beryl go 
up and live at the Park, and become a great lady, 
courted, flattered, spoiled? Would he lose her for ever? 
Would the Beryl he had known pass away from the 
fidmplicity of her present life, away from the morning 
sunshine, and the roses heavy with dew, to become the 
stately mistress of Molozane Park? If she liked, she 
might do so, but he, George, would never wish to see 
her again; he would keep the Beryl he had known 
shrined in his heart, and spoil the effect of that portrait 
by the sight of none other. 

He had just arrived at this point, when Beryl her- 
self came into the library. Everything was so still 
around that George could hear her asking softly, *'Are 
you asleep, papa?" 

"No, Beryl;" and at the answer the accountant 
wondered if Mr. Molozane had been thinking his 
thoughts too in the darkness. 

"I have come to ask you something," went on the 
girl, "I want to know, papa, whether or not you would 
like me to marry Mr. Werne?" 

She spoke the words very slowly and distinctly; so 
slowly, indeed, that they seemed to fall down singly 
and separately into George Geith^s heart, like pebbles 
dropped into a well. 

"What should you like, my darling?" answered 
Mr. Molozane. 

"It would give us back the PatIc. it would enable 
us to keep this house, we ^^ to leave 

Withefell at all^ it would p*^ aake ua 
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Molozanes once more," proceeded Beryl, without an- 
swering his question. 

"It would not give me back the Park," answered 
her father, with a certain anguish in his voice; "it 
would not enable me to keep this house, I should have 
to leave Withefell in any case, for no man shall ever 
pay my debts for me, and nothing can ever make me 
a Molozane, with landed possessions and county in- 
fluence, again." 

"Do you mean, papa, that you would take nothing 
from Mr. Weme, that you would not let him help you, 
that even if I married him you would not continue to 
live on here?" 

"I could not, Beryl," he replied; "I could starve, 
but I could not eat the bread of charity; I could work, 
but I could not live on the purchase-money of my own 
child. Leave me out of your calculations. Beryl. That 
I should be glad to see you placed beyond the reach 
of want I do not deny, but that your wealth should 
ever help my poverty is impossible." 

"But, papa, from .me, from Beryl;" George, holding 
his breath and listening as though he had been the 
meanest eavesdropper, knew that by this time she was 
on her knees, with her arms around his neck and his 
hand drawn down on her shoulder: "From me, from 
Beryl." 

"It would not be from you, Beryl; it would be 
from Mr. Weme." 

"I think I shall marry him, and then you will look 
at things differently," she said. 

"Marry him if you like," replied Mr. Molozane, 
"you have my full consent to do so; something more 
than my consent, perhaps," he added, with a sigh. 
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"Gould you be' happy with him, Beryl? I know he 
would strive to make you happy, but could 'you make 
yourself so, my darling?" 

"I could be happy anywhere," she said, "if you 
were happy too;" and then there came a long silence, 
during which George knew Beryl was crying, ay, and 
perhaps her father too. 

After that pause — "Papa," began the girl, "I 
have to give Mr. Weme an answer, one way or another, 
to-night: what shall it be?" 

"What you like. Beryl; whichever way you decide, 
I shall be satisfied." 

"Decide for me, papa; say you will live on here, 
that you will not leave Withefell; and I shall then 
thankfully marry Mr. Weme." 

Thankfully I with that sob in her voice. If he could 
have got away from his position without letting them 
know he had heard the earlier part of the conversation, 
George Geith would have left his seat, for his own 
suspense was becoming so intolerable that he was 
afraid of losing his self-command. As it was: 

"Beryl," answered Mr. Molozane, "I do not deny 
it would be a great relief to me if you married Mr. 
Weme from love, for he could give you everything I 
should like to see your husband possess, except family; 
and family in England, without money to back it up, 
is a mere empty word. Wherever I might be, what- 
ever I might be doing, it would comfort me to think 
one child had a good husband, able to shelter h^r from 
all the storms of life; but if you do not love him, 
Beryl — do you love him? can you love him, my child 
— God forgive me for saying it, if it be a sin — my 
favourite child?" 
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"If you only like him, Beryl, you could never be 
happy as his wife." 

"It is a great deal to cast aside, papa," she said, 
"wealth, and standing, and freedom from anxiety, but 
if you wotild not stay on here I should care for nothing; 
I shotdd hate the Park with you away from it; I should 
detest living if you were struggling with poverty; I 
should be always wanting to get free again and follow 

you. 

How would, it end? George, in his excitement, rose 
up and listened eagerly for Mr. Molozane^s next words, 
which urged Beryl to consider well before she cast 
aside wealth and standing from her. 

With a pathos none the less touching because it 
was unconscious, Mr. Molozane told his daughter of 
the roughness of the road that lay before them , of the 
struggles they should have to make, of the poverty 
they should have to encounter. He spoke of the com- 
fort it would be to him to know Beryl was suitably 
married. He said, that in the midst of all his troubles 
it would be a satisfaction to him to know she was high 
and dry above the reach of want; he told her precisely 
how he was situated, and what he proposed' doing, and 
then he left it to herself to say whether she cared suf- 
ficiently for Mr. Weme to marry him. "For that, after 
all, is the only question we have to consider," added 
Mr. Mozolane, sorrowfully, "that is all." 

"No, papa, that is not all," said Beryl; "what I 
want to know is, whether you and Louey would stay 
on here? Whether you would have a share in my 
prosperity? Say yes, papa; say yes." 

"I can't say yes. Beryl," he returned, "when I 
mean no." 
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"You mean you would not let Mr. Weme help 
you?" 

"Yes." 

"Not under any circumstances?" 

"Not under any." 

"You are quite sure, papa, you will not think 
differently at the end of six months?" 

"I have thought about it for too many months not 
to know my own mind now, Beryl; but you, my dar- 
ling, you will not decide hastily? you will remember 
all Mr. Weme can give you, what a certainty of ease 
and competence you will have if you marry him; 
what a terrible uncertainty of everything except 
poverty your life will be if you refuse his offer? You 
will do nothing rash. Beryl; you will take him to con- 
sider?" 

"I have considered," answered the girl; "and if 
you insist that I shall separate myself from you and 
Louisa, that I shall act solely and entirely for myself, 
I cannot hesitate a moment. I should have valued Mr. 
Weme's wealth for your sake; I should have loved 
him for what he would have done for you. I could 
have made up my mind to be happy, and I should 
have been happy, but with you away I should be 
miserable. I should repent my marriage every hour 
in the day, and I should hate the place, and the money, 
and the show that tempted me to say yes." 

"But you might feel differently in a year or two, 
Beryl," he suggested. 

"Should I?" she said. "If you believe that, papa, 
you know very little about me, though I am your 
daughter." 

"Besides," he went on, without regarding the 



intemiption, '^you must many some day, and leave 



me. 



"I never will," she said; "I will never go so far 
away that I ca^not lay my hand on you at any time. 
You do not reaUy want me to marry Mr. Weme; you 
are only trying me; say you are trying me, papa." 

There was no answer; nothing but a silence which 
supplied the place of all words to George Geith; for 
be knew that Beryl had broken down at last, and was 
crying out her perplexities on her father's neck. 

Never a silence proved more irksome than that to 
George Geith. Away in the east he could see the 
moon rising from behind a bank of clouds. If she once 
emerged from them, he should not be able to leave 
the terrace unnoticed; whilst, if he passed the window 
and descended into the garden by the steps, he feared 
he should excite observation. 

Like most listeners, he found himself placed in a 
nice dilemma: to his right was a thick hedge of privet, 
to his left that inexorable window; whilst below was a 
trellis-work, just too high to jump, covered with climb- 
ing roses. 

Nevertheless, George decided on leaping some- 
thing; and Accordingly, standing on the bench and 
placing his hand against the wall of the house, he 
vaulted over the privet hedge and alighted safely on 
the grass on the other side. 

Keeping well under the shadow of the hedge, he 
walked quickly on, never stopping to draw breatji till 
he was safe among the elms of the avenue leading to 
Malozane Park. 

There he sat down to rest and to think. There 
were no regular seats along the avenue, but amongst 
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the underwood there were the stumps of ma^ny old 
trees, and of one of these the accountant took pos- 
session, while he tried to remember every sentence of 
the conversation, to recall every varying tone of Beryl's 
voice. 

She did not love Mr. Weme; she would not marry 
him. Her father would not let her sacrifice herself for 
him. These three facts came out of the conversation, 
and stood forth clear in George Geith's memory. Mixed 
with them was a vague wonder at the girl refusing 
such a chance. In its way it seemed to the accoun- 
tant like a man declining to be made a king, and he 
marvelled at her. So astounding indeed did it seem 
to him, that he left his seat and went to look at the 
property she had refused, at Molozane Park, which, 
bathed in moonlight, he could see from the end of the 
elm avenue. 

There lay the goodly lands that had been owned 
by the Molozanes for centuries; there were the broad 
pastures, and the noble trees, and the silvery lake, 
over which the eyes of each successive owner had 
looked*, there was the great house, white in the moon- 
light, in which the Molozanes had found it so easy to 
accommodate guests. Back amongst the plantations 
lay the stables that the Molozanes had once filled with 
hacks and hunters. To the south sloped the gardens 
which the Molozanes had stocked with every rare fruit 
and flower. Never a miser had there been amongst 
them; never a Molozane but had been a prince in his 
hospitality, and royal in his expenditure. They had 
kept open house in the days when their prosperity was 
at its zenith. A few servants more or less, a few 
horses to spare, a more liberal table than was needful, 
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what were these things, what were these mere trifles 
to the Molozanes, whose income was so regal, whose 
ideas were so kingly? 

And so they had gone on spending, for each suc- 
ceeding generation inherited the tastes, though not the 
income, of its predecessor; guests still came on; horses 
still flUed the stables; costliest exotics composed the 
bouquets of the ladies who were always staying at the 
Park. There were carriages and servants, there was 
feasting and revelry; there was riding, and driving, 
and flirting all the day long; whilst ruin was stealing 
up to the house to oust the Molozanes — the liberal, 
open-hearted, proud Molozanes — from their beloved 
home. 

Thus the years had passed, and from father to son 
the Park had descended, more encumbered, less valuable 
than of old. 

Heiresses might have redeemed the Molozanes, but 
somehow these men, who wanted money so much, 
always married for love, or beauty, or grace; and the 
heiresses that fell in their way were none of them 
lovable, beautiful, nor graceful. 

So long as the place could be kept up, the Molo- 
zanes still galloped on, and galloped down; till the 
property came to Ambrose Molozane, who married a 
woman whom all the world thought to be an heiress, 
but who brought nothing in her hand to help to restore 
the ancient family to its old position. 

It was a very poor, shabby establishment, when 
contrasted with the establishments which had gone be- 
fore him, that Ambrose Alfred Molozane kept up at 
the Park. His life had been a struggle with ap- 
pearances, a fight with poverty, a war against circum- 
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stances, a series of useless endeavours to retrieve bis 
position; which endeavours left him finally where 
George Geith, looking out over the old possessions, 
sorrowed to find him. 

All the accountant's own pride of family rose up 
in rebellion against this man of ancient blood having 
to make way for one of the newly rich — for a man 
to whom the Park, with its thousand-and-one recol- 
lections, was a dwelling, nothing more. It was just; 
it is the world^s discipline that he who has worked 
through the day shall rest in the evening, and that he 
n^io has not toiled in the spring and summer of his 
life must work when his manhood's prime is past and 
age is creeping on him; whilst it is God's unchanging 
law that the sins of the fathers are visited upon the 
children, and that for years of thoughtless extra- 
vagance, of lavish expenditure, of frivolity, atnd plea- 
sure,' and rioting, there shall come a terrible day of 
reckoning, when there shall be tears instead of laughter, 
sorrow in place of mirth. 

It was just, but it was pitiful; standing there, 
gazing at all that was passing away from the Molo- 
zanes, there came swelling up in George Geith's heart 
all that longing for possession, all that sympathy for 
the loss of possession which is so univeifsal with man. 
Passing away from earth, there is nothing we long to 
hold so much as earth. Land is a visible wealth; green 
fields, swelling uplands, fruitful valleys are to the 
most of us what outspread hoards of gold prove to 
the miser — tangible evidences of wealth. 

But the green fields, and the waving trees, and 
the swelling uplands, and the silvery lake, were all 
passing away from the Molozanes, — passing away as 
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fast as poverty could drag them. A few weeks more, 
and the old place would fall into other hands; strangers 
would be dwelling at the Dower House. In the fa- 
miliar rooms, new-comers would assemble; where Be- 
ryl's feet had passed, other steps would follow; where 
her voice had made sweet ringing happy music, dif- 
ferent tones would enter discordantly. There might 
be laughing children, there might be loving and wooing, 
but there would be never again a Beryl in the Dower 
House for ever. 

For ever and for ever. 

Could she cast it all away; could she tear herself 
from the old familiar haunts, from her birthplace, from 
the home she had loved, as we never love but one 
home on earth; could she do this? It seemed so small 
a matter to marry, so enormous an advantage to secure, 
that although George Geith had heard her say she 
would choose poverty with her family, to the Park 
without them, he could not realize that he had heard 
correctly — that he had heard her speak her deter- 
mination, without a shadow of turning in her Yoice. 

If she loved any one else, he could understand 
her decision; but for a girl whose fancy was free to 
throw away such a chance, seemed to George Geith 
incredible. 

At the moment he never paused to ask himself 
whether he would wed foT houses, and lands, and 
money, and position; whether he would not choose, 
poverty and freedom, rather than wed without love. 
He only thought of Beryl and Molozane Park — 
thought and marvelled — until he finally worked him- 
self round to the belief that she would marry Mr. 
Weme, and keep the property in the family. 

George Geith of Fen Court. JL T 
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* 

He was wronging Beryl — wronging her for the 
last time. 

Beside the roses, under the moonlight, Beryl was 
telling Mr. Weme, at that very instant, not without 
tears, for the girFs heart was sad both for him and 
for herself, that she had made up her mind, and that 
it was impossible she could become his wife. 

She liked him better then than she had ever done 
before. She liked him for the way he pleaded his 
suit, for the intense love he could not help revealing, 
for the hopelessness of his hopeless passion, for his 
gentle tenderness, for his despairing grief. 

What to him were then houses and lands? What 
were bankers' balances and a thriving business? What 
were the possessions of this world and the pleasures 
thereof to the successful man at that moment, when 
the girl told him she could not become his wife, that 
she could give him everything but love — but love, 
for want of which his heart was perishing? 

Then, like one dying of thirst in the desert, to 
whom all goods and all treasures are offered, save 
water, he cried out in his anguish, showing her all his 
suffering, all his cruel disappointment. 

"Could it never be?" he asked; "if he waited; if 
he had patience, would she not have him for his very 
love's sake? Might this future never come?" 

And Beryl, blinded with tears, choking with sobs, 
had to pause before she could answer "never." 

Never! — like a faint distant murmur it came 
stealing out of the lonely desolate future — a future 
which no woman's love might ever illumine for him, 
no fresh glory of hope ever lighten with even a mo- 
mentary brightness. All the miseiy, all the regret, all 
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the unutterable loneliness of an empty heart, was 
coming towards him, and *^ never" was the first faint 
sound which told of its approach. It was the sighing 
sough of the wind that announces a tempest, against 
which man must battle. It was the far-off grating of 
the wheel of the hearse which comes to take his 
dearest and best away from his sight. It was death 
to every plan, to every hope, to every joy; and in his 
agony Mr. Weme coiJd not help exdaiming: 

"Oh! Beryl, if it may never* be; if we must part; 
I would to God I had never seen your face." 

"Forgive me," she was crying helplessly by this 
time; crying among the roses, under the moonlight. 
"K I have ever made you think I could be your wife, 
if I have thought it myself, if I have ever done you a 
wrong, and led you to fancy things might be different, 
you know what made me do it Forgive me, though 
I shall never, never, never forgive myself." ' 

Gk)d help him. He learnt at that moment just 
what his wealth had done for him — just what Beryl 
would have married him for, had she consented to be-* 
come his wife; and he stood for a moment silent, with 
her hand clasped tightly in his, waiting till the pain 
should be overpast — till he could speak to her calmly 
and steadily as he wished. 

"liy child," he said at last — and, oh I how old 
he felt, and how young she seemed, as he called het. 
by that name — "it is my life that I have lost this 
night; but I wotdd not haye you give me back my 
life at the price you imply. It is over now; the hope, 
the fear, the long suspense; and I can let you go, satis- 
fied that you are right, that I was wrcmP*" 

But still he did not let her go. F f 
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nearer, closer to him, whispering, whilst he trembled 
violently, "Bass me. Beryl — kiss me for once." 

Had George Geith been eavesdropping then, even 
he would have forgiven them both. Some men do not 
find it so easy to coffin their dead hopes; some women 
cannot so readily help to pile the earth into the grave, 
as many think. 

CHAPTER IX. 

In London. 

It was a hard matter for a man like Mr. Molozane 
to have to flee to Basinghall-street for refuge; and 
how hard he had found his trial to bear, was shown 
by hollow cheeks and grey hair, when he came forth 
from that sanctuary, free of debt indeed, but penni- 
less. 

The world was all before him; there was room 
enough in it to beg or starve; but if he wished to earn 
a living for himself and his daughters, he had no choice 
save to stay in London, where Mr. Weme obtained a 
situation for him in the great shipping-house of Murphy, 
Dowsett, and Eaikes, at a salary of two hundred and 
fifty pounds per annum. 

Mr. George Geith, who knew the rates at which 
the wealthy firm in question were in the habit of pay- 
ing their clerks, never believed in that two hundred 
and fifty at all; he thought the fifty without the two 
hundred much more likely to be near the mark, and 
the accountant was correct. The salary was a matter 
of arrangement between Mr. Raikes the managing 
partner and Mr. Weme, who fancied that Mr. Molo- 
jEane^s business capabilities were of the smallest, that, 
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in fact, lie would {^.ogaly-iuSepl^^ius he- said frankly to 
Mr. Eaikes, to be a check on i:li^ junior c}&iikjir lHid4o 
answer civil questions in a civil manner. ''•• ; •, .\ 

But in this Mr. Weme proved to be mistaken. 

Mr. Molpzane bad no idea of taking bis money 
and doing as little as possible for it, and be put bis 
shoulder to the wheel in a manner which won for him 
the cordial dislike of all the. clerks in Messrs. Murphy, 
Dowsett, and Eaikes* employment 

To do nothing and be paid a salary for it, was 
their idea of perfect happiness; to work before face 
and idle when their employer's back was turned was 
their conception of duty; and accordingly, the sight 
of a middle-aged man setting himself to learn all the 
ins and outs of the business with a will, being punc* 
tual to his time, being honest in his occupation, filled 
the young fry with imspeakable disgust 

But to their good or bad opinion Mr. Molozane 
was equally indifferent: by work, he and his had for 
the ftiture to live, and though business was work he 
detested, though he disliked his employment, his posi- 
tion and his employers, he never slackened in his 
efforts, but laboured on for the sake of the young girls 
who were dependent on him. 

At the top of the Caledonian Boad, beyond the 
Cattle Market, there is still, I beHeve, a place called 
Stock Orchard Crescent , and there the Molozanes pitched 
their tent 

The house was of BeryFs finding, and I doubt 
if, all things considered, she could have . found a 
better. 

To be sure, even then the place had its draw- 
backs, but the situation was quiet, the houses were 
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semi-detacli^d , • the - f ^inb ^^re* \a!lt^ *for London , and 
,the FiJlat*M1>exdessiVer * * 
; •/; •/«]^.'.jldl5zane'conld walk from thence to Leaden- 
^ •* 'Hall Street, and the girls could readily get into the 
country. Highgate was not far off, Homsey and 
^ Crouch End were accessihle; and all the new villas^ 
terraces and streets, that now cover the Seven Sis- 
ter^s Road, and the upper part of HoUoway, were un- 
dreamed of. 

Into her new home Beryl carried the same happy 
face, the same courageous heart, the same power of 
adaptation which had won George Geith's heart in the 
old days departed. She had wept out her tears; and 
in the spring time of life, as in the April of the year, 
sunshine follows doud. Over Molozane Park, over 
the Dower House roses, over the familiar household 
goods that had been carried from before her face to 
strange and unfamiliar places, she had rained showers 
of sorrow; but the trouble was now gone and past; the 
pain had been endured and was over; and in the happi- 
ness of having her father with them again, in the busy 
little cares of housekeeping, in the occupation of making 
both ends of their income meet. Beryl, safe on land 
once more, forgot the fury of the storm she had 
breasted and commenced extracting such pleasure as 
was possible from the new life in which she was just 
starting. 

To a nature like Beryl's if I may say so without 
detracting from any favourable opinion my readers 
may entertain of her, furnishing was a delicious em- 
ployment, a charming amusement, which had not fallen 
to her lot previously. Even had she been compelled 
to cut and contrive, to grudge carpeting here and cur- 
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tains tibere, shopping and arranging on the most limited 
scale, would have possessed the greatest fascination for 
her; but as it was with money, absolute wealth, at her 
back, Beryl revelled in upholstery, and walked about 
London as happy as the mistress of ten thousand a 
year. Had the girl known where the money really 
came &om, which filled her purse and paid for her 
various little purchases, she would not, I think, have 
gone on her errand with quite so light a heart; but she 
had accepted the sum which famished their new home, 
and left besides something over for a rainy day, in 
perfect good faith from her sister, Mrs. Bichard Elsen- 
ham, in whose hands Mr. Weme had placed it before 
he went abroad, to try if there were any balm in ab- 
sence for a broken heart 

Matilda's honesty had been subjected to a severe 
test by the trust Mr. Weme reposed in her. Her ne- 
cessities were many, her supplies scanty, and the evil 
one had put so many pretty trinkets, heavenly bonnets, 
and enticing dresses, in her way just about the time 
the money was left with her, that she felt if she had 
not hastened to place the whole amount in Beryl's 
keeping, she never, never, never could have resisted 
the temptations which beset her. 

Further, Beryl's thanks were very trying to a per- 
son who knew how little she merited them. Albeit a 
fashionable lady, a spendthrift, selfish woman, Matilda, 
had a species of conscience which pricked her when 
Beryl burst into tears, and begging ^^ Tilly's pardon 
for every hard thing she had ever before said or thought 
of her," declared ^^this money would make all the 
difference to them between wretchedness and happi- 
ness." 
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"We can take a honse and furnish it, and get ont 
of these miserable lodgings," went on the poor little 
thing, counting off all the blessings she saw looming in 
the future, on her fingers; "but, Tilly, are 70U sure 
you do not want it? I will only take half; I can 
manage nicely on half, and it is too much: you are 
too good and generous, my darling." 

With her cheeks on &re, Mrs. Bichard Elsenham 
implored her sister "not to mention it." She would, 
to do her justice, have liked nothing better than to tell 
her how small a share she had in the good work; but 
being^ bound to secresy, and knowing, moreover, the 
present would have made Beryl wretched, had she 
•known the source whence it proceeded, she merely 
stated that the money had been given to her to do 
what she liked with, and that she liked beyond any- 
thing to see Beryl happy, and her father com- 
fortable. 

"I would give the world," she said, "to be able to 
be the blessing to anybody you have been, Beryl, and 
to have anybody love me as people love you;" which 
was perfectly true. 

During her interview with Mr. Weme, the beauty 
had thought that if such a man had loved her as he 
loved Beryl — such a man with such an income — 
she might have been a very happy woman. 

As it was, Mrs. Richard Elsenham was not a hftppy 
woman, and Beryl left the house greatly delighted with 
the state of her finances, but sadly down-hearted con- 
cerning her sister's tears and mournful little speeches. 

Then commenced house-hunting and house-furnish- 
ing; what miles Beryl travelled; what numbers of 
house-agents she consulted; what scores of omnibuses 
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she entered; east, north, west, and sonth she trareUedf 
to settle on Stock Orchard Orescent at last, to George 
Greith^s dismay. Her chosen residence was too near 
the Bemmidges to please him. **He did not think 
Stock Orchard Crescent » nice place ,^' he said, ^'and 
was certain that old-fashioned house at Haeknej, widi 
the large garden, would have pleased Mr. Molozane 
far better. For his part, he disliked HoUoway in- 
tensely, and he could not imagine what the young 
ladies saw in it to fancy. ' He advised Hackney. The 
house was a better house, and the rent no higher." 

But in this matter Beryl was firm. Louisa did not 
care for Hackney; she had seen that charming locality 
on a wet day, and took up a prejudice against it. The 
house looked dull; the giurden damp; the rooms were 
dark; the kitchen wretched; there were no good pan* 
tries; the situation was not good. Louey was sure she 
could never exist in that brick prison; and, on the 
other hand, Louey felt confident she should feel at 
home in an hour in Stock Orchard Crescent. 

'*She has been amusing herself arranging how all 
the furniture is to stand,*' finished Beryl; and George 
Geith knew that settled the matter. 

The Autocrat of all the Bussias might have issued 
his edict in vain to Bexyl, after Louey had spoken. 

**Hang the precocious chit!'* muttered the ac- 
countant, as he walked away from their lodgings; but 
he spoke out of his anger, rather than out of his heart 
In the days to come he was glad to remember Beryl 
had suffered her sister to choose for them; he was 
glad to recollect every step of his wretched way had 
been determined on by others, rather than by himself. 

After Whitecross Street, any home would have 
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bat the strain provoked no answering smile from the 
lonely listener. 

Ah, no! for as the air went ringing through the 
glad sunshine, all his dream melted away, and left him 
standing in the dismantled room — desolate! 

CHAPTER X% 

Pleasant Hours. 

It was not to be expected that the Bemnddges 
should long remain ignorant of the arrival of Mr. Molo- 
zane and family at Stock Orchard Crescent. 

Mr. Molozane was too often in Fen Court; Mr. 
Geith sat too often on the knife-boards of the Holloway 
omnibuses for shrewd conjectures not to be formed on 
the subject. 

"Take my word for it," said Mr. Bemmidge, who 
never had been taken into the plot of marrying George 
to his sister-in-law, "that GeiUi has at last found a 
house where he can hang up his hat;" and this opinion, 
which the wine-merchant expressed gleefully, and to 
which the ladies listened in dismay, received confir- 
mation on the following Sunday afternoon, when Mr. 
Geith was encountered at Hornsey Eise, walking abroad 
with two young ladies. 

"As plain-looking a pair as you would desire to' 
meet," said Miss Gilling, with a snort, "and dressed 
like Quakeresses. I should have thought Mr. Geith 
would have been ashamed to be seen out with such a 
couple of dowdies;" and Miss Gilling, against whom 
the charge of simplicity could not have been brought 
by ai^ybody, tossed her head disdainfully. 

"They live in Stock Orchard Crescent," remarked 
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Mrs. Bemmidge, "father and two daughters, and are 
the people at whose house he spent so much time die 
summer after he first came here." 

"Well, there's no accounting for tastes," answered 
Gertrude. "I can only sajr neither of them would he 
mine." 

^^ Andrew says they have been great people," said 
Mrs. Bemmidge, thoughtMly. 

"Andrew talks nonsense," snapped Miss Gilling, 
and there was a pause aft^ this frank ohsenration. 

"I was thinking of callmg upon them," said Mrs. 
Bemmidge, at length. "Andrew says, knowing them 
has introduced Mr. Geith to a first-rate business con- 
nection, and who knows but they might do something 
for us? I am sure, with the children growing up, 
any person who could bring orders would be worth 
cultivating." 

"I don't know who would give orders for blacking 
if they had to drink it," answered Miss Gilling. To 
which Mrd. Bemmidge replied: 

"You and mamma never reftise to take it, at any 
rate, when it is offered to you." A remark so undeni^ 
ably true, that it induced Miss Gilling to turn the con- 
versation. 

"I wonder what kind of style they live in?" she 
said, ignoring her sister's last observation. 

"You can see, if you like to call upon them with 
me," answered Mrs. Bemmidge; and the pair called 
accordingly upon Miss Molozane, greatly to Miss Mplo-^ 
zane's astonishment. 

Avowedly, they came as friends of Mr. Geith, and 
Beryl felt naturally a little disappointed in Mr.Geith's 
friends-, but when one^ th^t gendeman biMi told her 



called it, but I will never stop again; Beryl may if 
she likes; I think she found her pudding very nice." 

"So nice that Amy finished it," observed Beryl; 
"what nasty children they are. They would pick up 
pieces of pudding out of the cinders, I do think. 
I should like to have Amy here for a day, just to see 
what she would eat if she had her own will." 

"I hate that child," said George, emphatically. 

"That is ungrateful," observed Louey maliciously, 
"for she told us the other day she was very fond 
of you, and that you would be her uncle when you 
married Miss Gilling — oh! Beryl forgive me — 
I forgot. I did not mean to tell him — I did not 
indeed." 

"You need not vex yourself about the matter," 
George answered, looking as he spoke at Beryl, who 
was laughing and blushing at one and the same time; 
"I shall certainly be the brat's uncle when I marry 
Miss Gilling, but that will be never." 

"I should not like you if you married her," said 
Louey gravely. "I am afraid all friendship would be 
at an end between us." 

"I shall not subject your friendship to so severe 
a test," George replied, amused in spite of his annoy- 
ance; "for I think Miss Gilling would as little suit 
me as I should suit her." 

"Although she sings so beautifully?" said Beryl 
demurely. 

"Beryl can sing so like her, that when I shut my 
eyes, I think it is Miss Gilling, and am afraid to 
smile," said Louisa. "She was here the other day 
squalling, and a little boy out in the street did one of 
her roulades after her so exactly, that Beryl had to 

Geor<jc Gcilh of l'\-n Court. II, ^ 
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go out of the room. I wish I could draw, Mr. Greith. 
I would give anythiog to be able to sketch Miss 
Gilling at the piano." 

Whereupon the accountant sat down and produced 
a caricature of the young lady, curls and all, which 
would surely have delighted Miss Gilling, could she 
have seen it 

"I like that young man she is really going to 
marry," said Beryl, as Greorge proceeded with his task, 
Louisa helping him by looking over his shoulder the 
while. "He is one of your clerks, is he not, Mr. Greith? 
Mr. Foss, I mean." 

"Is Foss going to marry Miss Gilling?" asked 
George, pausing, and looking up with a sudden ex- 
pression of displeasure, 

"I do not know; I suppose so," stammered Beryl, 
who saw she had made a mistake somehow; "I think 
he must be going to marry her." 

"Why do you think so? — that is, if I may ask 
such a question?" 

"Because — because — how you do teaze one, 
Mr. GeitL I do not know why I think it, and besides 
I may be quite mistaken." 

After which answer, spoken pettishly. Beryl re- 
lapsed into silence, and refused to lau^h at Miss 
Gillino^'s portrait when it was finished. 

"We must be careful what we say to Mr. Geith 
about the Bemmidges,'' she remarked to her sister 
afterwards. ^*I hope I did not do any harm by what 
I told him. I wonder why he did not want ^Ir. Foss 
to marry *Jurtrude?'" marvelled Beryl, mocking Mrs. 
Gilling's pronunciation of her daughter s name. 

"I fancy I can guess," said Mr. Molozane, looking 
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up from his newspaper, in wliicli lie had not been so 
absorbed but that he could listen to his daughters' 
conversation; "he thinks Miss Gilling may learn too 
much about his business from Mr. Foss, and I think 
he is very likely to be right; not but what he is 
doing so well that I should have imagined it could 
make little difference to him who knew he was get- 
ting on." 

"Is Mr. Geith rich then, papa?" asked Beryl. 

"Not rich, but growing rich," was the reply; and 
Mr. Molozane resumed his paper, whilst the girls 
pursued their several occupations in silence. 

The eldest was, as usual, engaged in needle- 
work; the youngest, according to custom, writing, for 
she was strong again, and her family allowed her 
to amuse herself in her own way, without let or 
hindrance. 

Sometimes, indeed, when her face got flushed, and 
her hands began to tremble. Beryl would essay to 
entice her from. her manuscripts, but as Louisa grew 
older she grew less manageable, and would push her 
sister away, saying, with tears lying on her cheeks: 

"Go away. Beryl, you come between me and 
them; I can't see them while you are standing there." 

"I wish you would not talk like that," Beryl 
sometimes ventured to expostulate. 

"Talk like what? It is true; I do see everybody 
I write about a great deal plainer than I see you now. 
There, they are all gone; and what I had to say is 
gone. Yqu have spoiled one of the best passages I 
ever wrote. I shall have to go to my own room if 
you do not leave me alone." 

And at last, for very peace' sake, Beryl did 1 

3* 
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her alone, and let her write verses to her heart's 
content. 

Very gradually both father and sister were coming 
to understand that there is something stronger than 
parental authority, than affectionate solicitude; some- 
thing which may lie in abeyance for a while, but 
which ultimately will have its own way — genius. 

Almost in spite of themselves, a conviction forced 
itself on Mr. Molozane and Beryl, that the talent 
they had first ignored, and then striven to keep in 
swaddling clothes, was growing into a giant which 
should master them all. 

"If your sister's health keep good," said George 
Geith to Beryl, one lovely summer's evening, when 
he overtook her in High Street, Islington, and they 
walked home together to Stock Orchard Crescent, 
"she will become a famous woman yet." 

"But if her health should not keep good, Mr. 
Geith," answered Beryl, "what fame would compensate 
us for that?" 

"She will write, in any case," was the reply, "so 
you must hope for the best," an easy matter with 
Beryl, who began from that time to build air castles 
as to what Louisa'^ genius was to do for them. She 
knew she was not clever herself; she knew there was 
nothing she did particularly well, no one accomplish- 
ment in which she excelled; so, when once the idea 
took firm and full possession of her, that Louey was 
going to achieve "great things," she dwelt upon it in 
the sure conviction that some day "papa would be 
able to rest again, that Louey's verses would in the 
" ug rnn bring her in a golden harvest." 
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Twelve months after they came to London, hope 
began to have some tangible food on which to exist. 

Spite of Miss Gilling^s strictures on their plainness, 
the two sisters were really very pretty girls, and their 
blushing country faces gained them much favour in 
the eyes of publishers. 

There is not much gold lying about the base of 
the hill of fame; and Louisa Molozane, spite of her 
eager exertions, found none of the precious metal at 
all; but she got what was almost as good to her — 
praise, encouragement in the present, assurances of 
success in the future. 

She had kindly notes from editors, favourable 
opinions from "readers," confirmatory smiles from 
publishers. Poems were not saleable articles, and 
tragedies could not be thought of; but still, "when 
she directed her attention to other branches of litera- 
ture," "when she began to write short tales, for in- 
stance," there was no fear of failure. She had genius, 
she had youth. Let her read more and write less, 
said many a good-natured adviser, and she would yet 
be one of the first authoresses of the day. 

Such was the sum and substance of a statement 
made to Beryl by an editor whom she had the happi- 
ness of seeing personally. At first he took her for the 
owner of the manuscript for which she called, and 
was more reticent of his remarks; but upon Beryl 
assuring him she could not vrrite anything more am- 
bitious than a letter, and that "not a long one," she 
added, he gave his opinion in extenso^ and sent the 
girl away so happy that she could have danced the 
whole way up to the top of the Caledonian Soad, had 
she not feared scandalizing the passers * 
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By degrees also Mr. Molozane came to be asso- 
ciated with his daughter's literary efforts. He began 
by letting her repeat scraps of her verses as they sat 
in the firelight, or toiled in the summer twilight up 
Highgate Hill; or wandered through the green fields 
round about Homsey and Crouch End, places that are 
almost built up to now, but which were then miles 
and miles away in the country. 

In those days father and youngest bom were so 
much together, that had Beryl been of a jealous 
temperament she might have thought herself hardly 
done by, but the girl never felt anything but thank- 
fulness that "papa and Louey were so happy, that 
he was coming at last to understand her writing, and 
to like her doing it." 

Out of the past there have been always a few 
things standing that have seemed unutterably pitiful, 
things that I have either seen myself, or that have 
come to my knowledge through others, and not the 
least pitiful appears the picture that now rises before 
me, of that poor, proud father wandering about Lon- 
don with a bundle of his daughter's manuscripts in his 
hand, manuscripta which were invariably returned to 
him unaccepted. 

Often and often, as time went by, George Geith 
wondered how it would end, into what port the manu- 
scripts now floating rudderless would drift at last, and 
whilst the Molozanes grew more eager, more confident, 
he became less satisfied about the probable result, and 
began to speculate whether Louisa's talent, though 
certain, might not be likewise unmarketable. 

It was an idea he was not able to shake off. Till 
Mr. Molozane took the matter up, George had not 
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troubled himself as to how it would all end; but he 
could not endure to see the ruined gentleman com- 
mence building such hopes on Louisa as he had built 
on the Sythlow Mines unless they were certain of 
fruition. 

As he met Mr. Molozane hurrying off in his dinner- 
hour to the Kow or the Strand; as he found him in the 
evenings carefully copying out Louisa's poems; when 
he saw the looks of pride the man was continually 
casting on the tall, slight girl who had so shot up 
since George Geith saw her, the accountant felt that 
disappointment would be something too terrible for 
them to face. 

Often when he was talking to Beryl, he tried to 
discover whether the idea of- failure had ever presented 
itself; but Beryl was so provokingly sanguine, that no 
doubts could be instilled into her; and it was so plea- 
sant to him to listen to her hopeful chatter;^ her happy 
ftice seemed to her lover so lovely that he never had 
the heart to tell her he considered the result of Louisa's 
labours problematical. 

Happy days were those for all that little band — 
happy for father and daughters and for guest. There 
was no cloud on the horizon, no haunting dread in 
their minds, no sign of tempest in the sky; nothing 
had as yet occurred to trouble the peaceful current of 
their lives. There was no symptom of delicacy about 
Louisa now. Mr. Molozane seemed to be growing 
young again. Beryl looked a little weary perhaps at 
times, but what of that? .George hoped soon to be 
able to take all responsibility off her shouldenu He 
was only waiting to propose formally until 
certain sum in hand over and above the 
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made annually out of figures. He had little fear but 
that ultimately Beryl would listen favourably to his 
suit. He felt sure Mr. Molozane would look kindly 
on him for a son-in-law. At first he intended to take 
a house in or near Stock Orchards Crescent, unless, 
indeed, Beryl wished to remain under the same roof 
with her father, in which case he would not cross her 
inclination. 

All the mad fever of fear and hopelessness was over, 
and Greorge Geith, the successful man of business, merely 
waited the result of one or two speculations before asking 
Beryl to be his wife. 

It was then late in the autumn, and ere Christmas 
he hoped to be visiting in Stock Orchard Crescent as 
a future relative. He liked going there as a friend; 
but his heart throbbed joyfully at the anticipation of 
something nearer, closer stilL 

He had worked for this; he had been silent for it; 
and in the depths of his stem, reserved nature lay the 
consciousness that in the sweat of his brow he had ex- 
piated his former errors, and earned the prospect of his 
present felicity. 

Some memory of that past, some thought that pos- 
sibly a few particulars which could not be inq[uired 
about by a friend, might be asked by a future father- 
in-law, had perhaps contributed to a certain tardiness 
in his suit. He had wanted to feel his footing certain 
before he ventured on another step; and now. he men- 
tally praised himself for his caution, and began to shape 
more tangibly the future of his life. 

Even as the young authoress dreamt her dreams, 
so George Geith dreamt his; and as the time drew on 
for fruition to crown his hopes, happiness more swift- 
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footed than he crossed the Molozane^s threshold, and 
brought acceptance of one of Louisa^s often-rejected 
pieces to the family. ^ 

"To be sure it was not to be paid for, but the 
money is certain to follow," said the girl, with a little 
of her old air of sober wisdom; and she turned again 
to her writing-table to pen quires more poetry, on the 
strength of having disposed of four verses of rhyme. 

"Money is certain to follow," repeated Solomon, 
after she had been writing for a long- time; "it is a 
mere question of time," and she covered her happy face 
with her hands. "It is coming. Beryl; I feel it, and 
then shall we not do grand things? I am a little 
tired to-night; shall we build castles. Beryl? when I am 
a great authoress, where shall we live? when I have a 
thousand pounds, what shall we do with it?" 

What would they not do? that was rather the 
question. A hundred thousand would not have bought 
all they mentally purchased, sitting in the firelight 
glow. 

Molozane Park, or at least the Dower House; a 
house for papa; a pony phaeton for themselves; furniture 
ad lib, 

"What colour should you like the drawing-room 
curtains?" asked Louisa. 

"We would have everything just as it used to be." 

"Except that you would not mind setting a room 
aside for me and my rubbish, as you used to call it," 
laughed Louisa. 

"I think I will give you a room when you make 
money enough to buy the house," answered Beryl. 

"Wait a little longer," said Louisa, "and you shall 
see what you will see," and so, hand clasped in hand, 
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th^ chattered on, seeing all things in the future, save 
the reality which was approaching them; building all 
kinds of fancy habitations save those in which they 
were really to dwell. 

Thinking of them, but children as they were, 
tracing out so fair a path, I am loath to tell of the roads 
they had separately to travel. 

CHAPTER XL 

The Beginning of Trouble. 

MisFOBTUNES never overtake us at the expected 
time; they never come from the expected source. It is 
never the storm we have been looking out for which 
upsets our craft on its way over the billows of life; it 
is always some tiny leak, some treacherous rock, some 
strange collision, which shipwrecks us in the end. 

We look anxiously towards the dark cloud, which 
we expect to pour out its fury on us; but, behold the 
' cloud passes away in another direction, and the storm, 
when it comes, bursts upon us in the midst of sunshine, 
in the midst of joy. I think the vagaries of trouble 
are the strangest things in this strange world. The 
way in which the cup of happiness is dashed from one; 
the way in which the cup of sorrow is filled, dribble 
by dribble, for another. Here grief lies in wait; there 
it seems trying the experiment of how much humanity 
can bear; into one house it swoops witl^ some tremen- 
dous sorrow; into another it creeps little by little, 
bringing now one ill, now another, till it has accumu- 
lated the pyramid of misfortune to a satisfactory 
height. • 

And how often we find, also, that just when the poor 
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human bark thinks it is sailing into calm waters, after 
tossing over rough and dangerous seas, it goes down 
amongst the breakers. Withib sight of the promised 
harbour, the heart sinks with all its freight of hope, 
and expectation, and content 

"We have borne so much," says humanity, "we 
hare encountered such rough weather, we have breasted 
so many gales, that no more can fall to our share. 
The clear sky and the favouring breeze will be with 
us now to the end." But, even as it says this, the 
waves are rising and the great deeps of trouble are 
opening to engulf their prey. 

It was thus at any rate with the Molozanes. Never 
had their prospects seemed so good; never had they 
felt so thoroughly free from anxiety; never had health 
been so perfect, nor had happiness been so full, as 
during that autumn, when Louisa found herself at last 
on the direct path into print. 

They looked around, and saw no spot in the heavens 
to cause apprehension. They reflected, and came to 
the conclusion, that after long anxiety, after terrible 
suspense, after brave fighting, they had earned their 
rest and their sunshine. They listened, and the only 
tidings of evil that reached their ears, seemed so far 
removed from them, that they never dreamt of con- 
necting it with themselves. 

"Mr. Weme is dead," announced Mrs. Elsenham in 
a severe manner to Beryl. He died of fever, at Paris, 
on his way back to England. Ah, Beryl," proceeded 
the straightforward old lady, "if you had played your 
cards weU, you might now have been a rich young 
widow." 

And when I say that Beryl refrained from remark- 
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ing, "It is not everybody who is so lucky as you, 
grandmamma," the reader will know that the news of 
Mr. Werne's sudden death did touch and move her ex- 
ceedingly. 

As her grandmother lamented over the chance she 
had lost, Beryl's thoughts went away back to that 
evening, at the Dower House, when amid the roses he 
pleaded for her love, and pleaded in vain; but they 
never travelled forward, never connected his death 
with the events of her own future. And yet, within 
a fortnight after the news reached England, the first 
misfortune that had as yet befallen them, came to 
Stock Orchard Crescent in the shape of an intimation 
from Mr. Raikes, that on and after the first of De- 
cember following, the firm of Murphy, Dowsett, and 
Raikes would not require the services of Mr. Molozane. 

"And what their reason can be, what I can pos- 
sibly have done or undone, I know no more than the 
babe unborn," remarked the poor gentleman to Mr. 
George Geith. "Can you guess at all?" he went on, 
"you know more about business people, and have some 
idea of their rules of action; for myself, I am quite at 
sea, I am bewildered, confounded." And Mr. Mozolane 
looked despairingly out into the old churchyard of St. 
Gabriel as he spoke. 

"Did Mr. Raikes assign no reason for your dis- 
missal?" asked the accountant. 

"None whatever; he merely said, *Mr. Molozane, 
we purpose making some changes in the office, and I 
regret to have to tell you that in consequence of those 
changes we shall be unable to retain your services 
after the first of December.' " 

"And you?" suggested Mr. Geith. 



"I asked him if he had any fault to find with me. 
* Fault — not the slightest,* he answered. *You have 
been exemplary in your hours, careful in your work, 
and eager to forward our interests. It will give me 
the greatest pleasure to see any person you may refer 
to me. Anything I can do for you, Mr. Molozane, 
you may rely on,' and with that tjie interview ended." 

"But did you not ask him why he was parting with 
you?" demanded George, in amazement. 

"How could I inquire into their private arrange- 
ments?" was Mr. Molozane's reply. "He said they had 
no fault to find with me; and whether that answer was 
true or false I had no alternative but to believe, or 
seem to believe, his statement." 

"I think they had one fault to find with you," re- 
marked George, drily. 

"Fault! what fault?" asked Mr. Molozane, turning 
from the window. 

"You were too dear." 

"You mean my salary was too high?" 

"Precisely," answered the accountant. 

"But it has never been increased; and I am surely 
worth more to them now than I was when I first came 
to London." 

"True, but Mr. Werne was then living." 

"What difference could that have made?" 

"You will not be offended if I tell you the difference, 
I think it might make." 

"Certainly not. You think, perhaps, Mr. Eaikes 
fancied he could send them business which would help 
to pay my salary." 

"Perhaps Mr. Eaikes did think so; and probably 
Mr. Werne did put good things in his frieivd'^ ^^-^ 
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but that is not all I mean; I never thought Murphy's 
people paid you that sum out of their own pockets. I 
do believe, Mr. Molozane, your salary was a matter 
of arrangement between Mr. Eaikes and Mr. Weme." 

"I never dreamt of such a thing," muttered Mr. 
Molozane, and he sat down to realize George's idea at 
his leisure. "If it had occurred to me I should never 
have -gone there, never have accepted the situation." 

"Be thankful, then, that it did not occur to you," 
observed the accountant. 

"How could I ascertain if ycJur supposition be cor- 
rect?" exclaimed the other, vehemently. 

"Easily enough," was the reply; "remark to' Mr. 
Baikes that salary is not so much an object with you, 
and that a hundred, or a hundred and twenty would 
suit you just as well as double that amount," and 
George, who had only the very faintest hopes that Mr. 
Molozane would follow his advice, pulled all the feathers 
oflP his red-ink pen as he spoke. 

"I will do what you tell me," said the other, after 
a long pause, during which he had been swallowing 
his pride and looking his position in the face. "I will 
do what you tell me," and the result proved that Mr. 
Geith's supposition had been correct, for the great firm 
kept on their clerk, and the changes in the office, so 
vaguely referred to by Mr. Raikes, were not effected. 

Poverty, like sickness, compels men to swallow 
many a bitter mixture, and Mr. Molozane was obliged 
to drink this draught in silence. Even to Beryl he 
never mentioned his suspicions, on the subject of Mr. 
Weme's generosity. Perforce he had to tell her of the 
reduction in his salary, but Louisa's eager assurances 
that she should very shortly be able, not merely to 
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make up the deficiency, but to do a great deal more 
besides, robbed the announcement of half its horror, 
and the young housekeeper determined to put off the 
commencement of any fresh economies at any rate until 
after Christmas. 

^'I do not care what we have to do without, Louisa, 
if we can only keep things nice for papa," she said. 

"And of course we can keep things nice for him, 
you unbelieving old lady," answered Louisa, laughing. 
"Look at that, Beryl!" she added, handing her over a 
letter the postman had just delivered, "only look at 
that. Another poem is accepted, and if I or any per- 
son authorized by me call at the ofBce of the ^Picca- 
dilly Journal' I shall receive 'Two pounds three and 
^evenpence.' And won't I call? Where would I not 
call if certain of two pounds three and sevenpence for 
my trouble? Has not the antidote come with the bane 
this time. Beryl? Is not a better door opened than the 
one just shut? And have not I done something more 
at last than spoil paper and waste ink?" 

Li reply to which question. Beryl, foolish Beryl, 
sobbed aloud. 

"I shall go away this moment and get the money, 
an^ spend the odd sevenpence in sweets for my crying 
baby," continued Louisa, whose own eyes were not so 
dry as they might have been. "WiU you come with 
me? Yes, that's a good child. Run away and put on 
its bonnet and it shall have lollipops and sugar candy." 
And Louisa, who had still a very sincere liking for 
"sweets" herself, patted her sister on the shoulder 
with the gravity of a middle-aged matron. 

Afterwards, when looking back upon her life, that 
day always stood out in Beryl's memory separate from 
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its fellows, for it was truly the beginning of her troubles; 
the last time when with bright face and confident 
manner Louisa spoke of the certainty of success. 

It was a day when neither of the girls had any 
business to be out (Beryl acknowledged her folly be- 
fore the night was over), cold, damp, and raw, misty 
overhead, wet underfoot, a day to 'give coughs and 
sore throats, to breed fevers, and to befriend doctors; 
a day the end of which was that, before the next 
morning, Louisa awoke struggling from sleep, thinking 
that some one was holding her fast by the throat, and 
suffocating her. 

Bronchitis was a complaint which Beryl had never 
seen, and of which she had heard but little, never- 
theless she knew quite enough of her sister's constitu- 
tion to be alarmed at the peculiar noise which accom- 
panied each inspiration, and at Louisa's reluctance to 
try any other than a sitting position. 

"I am afraid I am going to be very ill," she said, 
while her sister had so arranged the pillows that she 
could lean back against them comfortably. "It is my 
own fault, I brought it on myself, I got my boots 
soaked through directly we went out, and I would not 
tell you, because you had wanted me to put on a 
stronger pair, and I went on feeling the damp go 
through my bones till I was jierished to death; and 
the cold oil-cloth in that hon'ible office made me colder 
still. I will never be stiff and obstinate again. Beryl; 
I will try to do what you ask, for you have been 
mother and sister and everything to me; you have, 
my darling, you have." 

Would she have kept her promise had she lived, 
in great things as in small? God knows. With all 
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her heart and soul Beryl tried, when the hour of 
trouble came, to feel what she believed, that He had 
taken her in mercy from the evil to come. 

Never had Beryl before so pleaded for any boon 
to be granted, as she prayed now for Louisa to be 
spared. 

From the first, from the moment when Louisa 
woke her in the grey of the winter's morning, a dull 
presentiment, a sinking fear, had never left her. 

When no one else thought the girl so very ill, 
when even the doctor felt, or at least said he felt, no 
apprehensions about her. Beryl sat up with her at 
night, and never left her by day, fighting against 
death, who was, she firmly believed, only to be driven 
away by such love and such care as she could give to 
the sufi'erer. 

How the time passed, how the nights were endured, 
and the days lived through. Beryl scarcely knew, so 
long was she in battling against her unseen foe; but 
at length there came a morning, a dull, wretched No- 
vember morning, when the doctor, standing in the 
pretty drawing-room, and looking at Beryl through the 
light of a yellow fog, said gravely: 

"We have got the bronchitis under at last. Miss 
Molozane, but — " 

She knew what was coming, though she had no 
power to help him finish his sentence. She knew the 
worst that was coming, yet still, so long as it was 
merely coming, it did not seem like reality. 

"She has never been strong, as I understood you 
to say," went on the doctor, "and I greatly fear that 
she never will be very strong again. My dear young 
lady, calm yourself. Pray, be calm." 

George Geilh of Fen Cuiirt. II. ^ 
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"What do you mean?" asked Beryl, the tears 
Btreaming down her white cheeks, as she asked the 
question: "Is it to be life or death for my sister? Is 
she ever to rise again — or — " 

Something came across the girl as she said that 
"or," which prevented her uttering another word. 

It was to be death, and she realized the fact. They 
were to fight a little longer ^ith the dim phantom that 
had been haunting her. They were to have further 
advice. Doctors were to hold consultations. More 
remedies were to be tried. More days and more nights 
were to be got through, as such days and nights may; 
but the end after all was to be the same — Death. 

Death to love, to hope, to all the sweet home ties, 
to all the pleasant plans sketched out in the glowing 
firelight No more life, no more labour, no more striv- 
ing, no more success. Beryl grasped the full extent of 
their wretchedness in a moment, as she stood looking 
at the doctor, reading the still unspoken sentence in 
his face. 

"And how I ever am to break it to papa, I do 
not know," she moaned out to George Geith, who came 
in almost immediately after the doctor's departure. 
"How he is to be told, I cannot imagine. When Oli- 
via died, Tilly thought he neyer would have got over 
it, and then we were at the Park, and she died at 
home, and now — and now — " 

Beryl could talk no more about it. She felt in a 
vague kind of way that it would have been easier for 
her to part with Louisa at the Park, or the Dower 
House, than to lose her in the midst of the hurry and 
din of London. 

The tremendous loneliness and desolation of a great 
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city — a loneliness never felt till health and strength 
are going, and death is tremblingly expected in the 
house, filled Beryl's cup of sorrow to overflowing. 

If she could have taken her darling home, if she 
could have watched her falling into the long sleep 
which knows no waking, in the familiar room, the poor 
child thought the trouble would have been more toler- 
able; but, as it was, Beryl did not even make an at- 
tempt to fight with her sorrow, but rather resting her 
aching head on her arms, which she had cast wearily 
on the table, she cried to her heart's content, George 
never hindering her. 

What he would then have given to have spoken 
of his love before this trouble came upon her! what he 
would have given to possess a right to take her in his 
arms and kiss away her tears and comfort her in this 
great distress! but it was too late for him now to re- 
medy his over-caution, and accordingly he sat silent 
till her grief should have expended itself, for he knew 
no form of words, no manner of speech, which could 
touch a sorrow like this. 

It was in the dining-room they sat; Beryl had 
taken him in there so that her sister, who lay in the 
front bed-chamber, should not hear their voices; and 
now George, looking out into that dreary little garden, 
all bare of flowers, unconsciously photographed for 
himself the scene and its accessories. 

The dead, blank wall, up which Beryl had tried to 
coax ivy, a Virginian creeper, and the fast-growing 
westeria; the backs of the houses in the Caledonian 
Road; the smacU grass-plot, looking muddy and sodden 
in the mist of the November day; Guess, sitting in the 
middle of the plot on his hind legs, vainly endeavour- 

9* 
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ing to win some sign of recognition from the window; 
Boyal, in his kennel, lying there with his tail out, and 
his nose in the farthest comer of his house, where, he 
was privately gnawing a bone. 

The great, bushy tail kept slowly wagging to and 
fro, sweeping the wet gravel from side to side, and 
whenever Guess dropped from his begging posture he 
turned a longing look towards the retriever, whose 
labours he would willingly have shared. 

From the street came the echoes of "All is Lost," 
which a barrel-organ was droning out; ^m the kitchen 
ascended in shrill treble — 

" I have come from a happy land , 
Where care is unknown." 

And to the organ and to the song, like a dull, mono- 
tonous accompaniment, BeryFs sobs rose and fell, rose 
and fell mournfully. 

"I did not think this would have been the end of 
it all, Mr. Geith," she lifted her head at last to say; 
'4t seems so hard; it seems so hard;" and the girl 
covered her face with her hands once more, while 
George tried, with unsteady voice, to tell her some- 
thing of God^s ways not being as our ways, of His 
taking oftentimes the youngest and best beloved soonest 
to Himself. 

"But He might have left us Louey," Beryl per- 
sisted; and that was all the impression made by George^s 
little sermon — a sermon he had then no heart to re- 
peat. 

After a time, too, he found that it was needful he 
should preach patience and submission to himself, for 
he saw so much of Louisa during her iUness, he grew 
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SO fond of her, that at last he found, next to Beryl, he 
never had loved anything before to the same extent. 

Dying her greatest pleasure was to talk of the 
happy life hers had been — of the flowers and the 
fields, and the trees she was to see on earth no more. 

It seemed to ease her pain, it appeared to while 
away the weary hours of sickness, for her to speak of 
that dear old home in Hertfordshire to her sympathetic 
listener. With the winter darkness outside the house, 
with the shadows of death deepening within, she yet 
could see the summer glory bathing the far-off land- 
scape; could lie in the bed from which she was never 
more to rise, and behold the sun steeping the familiar 
woods in floods of golden light 

Beryl and home! While she had strength left to 
speak, it was of her sister and her birthplace she 
talked. 

"From the time I can remember anything, I never 
recollect Beryl being cross to me. When we used to 
be rolling our hoops she let hers go down constantly, 
because I cried if she ran on faster than I. She was 
always the same as you have known her, Mr. Greith. 
If ever any one of us gave up an amusement, that one 
was always Beryl. No matter how tired she might be, 
she would run to get what papa wanted; or she would 
read to him, or sew for us. I dare say many girls 
have done greater things, have had the opportunity of 
making martyrs or heroines of themselves, but I do 
not think any girl or any woman ever thought so little 
of herself and so much of other people as Beryl. It 
seems to me now," she went on, "as if I never had 
loved her half enough. It was not my fault, but I 
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could break mj heart at times thinking how it never 
was large enough to hold all the love she deserved." 

So Louisa would murmur, in her low, weak voice, 
which was never to be stronger in this world, never, 
while George Geith listened, as a man was likely to 
listen to such talk about the only woman on earth he 
loved. 

It was a pitiful deathbed, pitiful because of her 
quiet resignation, of her childlike acquiescence in the 
fiat that had gone forth, of her love for father and 
sister, of her plaintive regret that she was not allowed 
to stay and do something for them, of the thorough 
enjoyment she had taken out of life, of the sweet, 
sorrowful memories she cherished of the distant country 
fields and hedgerows, which she was to gaze on no 
more. 

She took it all so calmly herself, that but that 
they knew for certain they were losing her, it would 
not have seemed to the father and sister like death. 
Down the river she gKded, without cry, without 
struggle, without lamentation, and they, walking on 
the bank,, talked to her as she floated away. 

During the first portion of her illness, Louisa^s 
pleasure was to lie turning over the only money she 
had ever earned, and calculating how soon she should 
be able to work again, and make enough to defray all 
the expense she was causing; but towards the end, 
when recovery seemed even to her impossible, she laid 
by the business, and the pleasure, and the toys of life 
without a murmur, and settled herself down to sleep 
at the bidding of her Almighty Father, as she might 
have done in her mother^s arms. 

Whilst for Beryl? All the other troubles she had 
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met were as nothing to this. Matilda^s marriage, the 
loss of the Park, poverty, anxiety, seemed now such 
trifles that the girl wondered she had ever fretted 
because of them. 

Human pity seemed so unmeaning, Human help so 
useless, human consolation such a mockery, her own 
poor strength such weakness, that Beryl must have 
sunk under the trial but that God had mei'cy on her, 
and out of her love extracted the power which enabled 
her to attend to the invalid and comfort her father 
without faltering by the way. 

But for this. Beryl could scarcely have endured 
her misery. Friends came to her, but what could 
friends do when Louey was dying? 

She would rather Matilda, and Matilda's carriage, 
and Matilda's husband, had kept away from the house 
of mourning. Mrs. Elsenham's footman, in his re- 
splendent livery, daily irritated her by useless in- 
quiries. And regularly as clock-work came the Bem- 
midges, whom Beryl often wished a thousand miles 
away. 

Mrs. Gilling likewise paid many visits to ' Stock 
Orchard Crescent at this juncture, oflPering to read to 
Louisa, and to bring her favourite minister with her; 
but Beryl declined both offers, saying: 

'^Our clergyman is very kind to her, and she likes 
him greatly, and I — I read to her myself, Mrs. Gilling, 
when I am able." 

When she was able I 

Poor child! No one ever knew how, through the 
long, long days and nights, she forced herself to be 
able to do whatsoever her sister wished; how she lis- 
tened to Louisa's talk about their old home without 
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weeping; how she kept the tears out of her voice as 
she read; how she sat quiet, thinking silently, whilst 
the dying girl slept; how she was at this juncture, 
more than at any former period of her life, the stay 
and support of those about her. 

Towards the last Louisa began to wander in her 
talk, and then those who loved her best knew that her 
short earthly day was drawing to its close. Over that 
close there fell no mist, no gloom, no darkness. . All 
the time she had lived in London seemed blotted out 
from her memory, for she never spoke of the hopes 
and fears that had dwelt with her there; but was al- 
ways muttering some sentence about the Park or the 
Dower House. 

And the last words she whispered, with her head 
on her sister's shoulder, were: 

^^I think I have looked at that sunset until I am 
tired. Beryl. Take me home." 

Then the Lord God Almighty, hearing that pitiful 
supplication, took her out of Beryl's arms, home, to 
that City whose maker and builder He is. 

CHAPTER XIL 

Defeated. 

From die day of Louisa's death Mr. Molozane never 
held up his head. When, after the funeral, he left the 
lonely Hertfordshire churchyard, where they laid her, 
it was to return to London a changed and broken 
man. 

Like Jacob of old "bereaved of his children, he 
was bereaved." And though he went for a .time about 
his former avocations; though he resumed his place in 
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LesdeiLhall Street, and discharged the duties of his 
position with as much exactness as ever, still he held 
on his way but as a man may run on for a time after 
receiving his death-wound, 

Thinking of the day when he first entered his 
o£&ce in Fen Court, George Geith found it hard to 
associate the Mr. Molozane, who now crept up the 
parage after busiBess hours, with the portly country 
gentleman, who had once shaken hands with the ac- 
countant, only because the accountant declined to ac- 
cept his fee. 

"Whenever I can find an opportunity I will delay 
no longer,^' thought Mr. Geith. "I must do something 
for that poor old man, and I must see if my darling 
will give me a right to comfort and protect her. Oh! 
Beryl, I wish to God I had asked you to be my wife 
in the old days that can never come back again. I 
think you would have had me^ my own love. I think 
you would." 

And George Geith, leaning his forehead against 
the mantelpiece, thought, as we have all thought some 
time or other, about what "might have been." 

Had Beryl married him, had they all lived to- 
gether, had he taken Mr. Molozane into his own of&ce, 
had he been less careful for her, less cautious for him- 
self, might Louisa not have been occupying her old 
familiar place? might not this trouble have been 
averted? this life spared? 

God help usi How late it is in life before we 
come thoroughly to understand, that though we may 
choose our paths, still it is He who directs our steps. 

Here was a man, not young, not inexperienced, 
still thinking about life and deaths joy, and sorrow, as 
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though these things had lain in the hollow of his hand, 
to be dealt out at his pleasure. 

Here he stood in the room, which is at this hour 
but little changed since he tenanted it, repenting over 
that which he considered an error of judgment in the 
past, whilst he had no prevision of what the future 
was bringing towards him. 

In the future, he would repair his error, he deter- 
mined. He would speak to Mr. Molozane; he would 
strive to ascertain BeryFs feelings towards him — and 
then? Why, then he would arrange his plans accord- 
ingly. So he decided, all unconscious that his plans 
were being arranged without his help. 

One morning, in the early part of I'ebruary, when 
Fen Court looked its dreariest, the dismal churchyard 
its saddest, he received a note from Beryl Molozane, 
stating that her father was not well; that he was un- 
able to go to town; that she. Beryl, did not like his 
appearance, though the doctor said there was not 
much the matter with him. "I wish," she finished, 
"you would get one of the best physicians you can 

hear of, to come and see him. After Louisa r" 

and there she seemed to have paused before proceed- 
ing, "it is natural I should like to have the best ad- 
vice at first." 

It was so natural, that George Geith left all his 
other business to attend to hers. He went to Stock 
Orchard Crescent with a physician, who charged five 
guineas for the joumBy, and who would have been 
worth four times the money had the disease happened 
to be one which human skill or human kindness could 
touch. 

"I may speak frankly to you," he said to George 
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Geith, as they drove together down the Caledonian 
Road. "There is no hope. Years ago, I might have 
done something; but it is too late now; though the 
pain may be palliated, the progress of the malady 
cannot be stopped. It would be false kindness to 
deceive his family, though I could not help, deceiving 
that poor girl whose life seems bound up in his. 
There is no chance of recovery." 

"How long?" George asked. 

"He cannot live three months," was the reply. 

"You are certain there can be no mistc^e? the 
doctor who is attending him said distinctly there was 
no cause for alarm." 

"The doctor who is attending him may say what 
he pleases," answered the great man, a little nettled; 
"but he knows as well what is the matter as I do. 
The medicine he is sending is precisely what I should 
prescribe myself — a palliative — and our profession 
do not use palliatives until remedies are considered 
useless." 

"Would you be so kind as to set me down here," 
was all the comment the accountant made on this piece 
of information. 

He had been deciding on his own course of action, 
and now wanted to get back to the city to perfect it. 

If Mr. Molozane were dying, every moment was of 
importance; if Beryl were likely to lose her only 
natural protector within so short a period, the sooner 
he spoke to her father the better. All the way to the 
City, through the wretched lanes of Clerkenwell, along 
Fore Street, and London Wall, down Moorgate Street, 
across Lothbury and the Eoyal Exchange, up ComhiU, 
through Leadenhall Market to Lime Street, and thence 
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to Fen C6urt, the accountant thought of nothing, save 
Mr. Molozane and Mr. Molozane^s daughter. 

"I will do what I can this afternoon," he said to 
himself, "and get up there as early as possible this 
evening. I will know the best or the worst now," and 
he passed into Fen Court as he mentally uttered his 
decision. i 

Turning sharply up the passage, he ran against 
Mr. Bemmidge. 

"I am so thankful you have come back, Geith. I 
have been waiting for you these two hours. I could not 
think where the devil you had got to. There is a run 
on Nortons', and remembering your £ 500, I ^^ 

Mr. Bemmidge never was suffered to finish that 
sentence. What he did or said in answer, Oeorge Oeith 
could not in after days recollect, himself; and even 
Mr. Bemmidge could only dimly recall being pushed 
aside by the accountant, who ran up the passage, 
mounted the stairs leading to his office, half-a-dozen, 
steps at a time, seized the papers he wanted, and then 
rushed down-stairs again, through the passage and along 
Fenchurch Street like a maniac. 

Vainly Mr. Bemmidge tried to overtake him. 
Regardless of danger, George left the crowded side 
paths, and keeping in the horse-road, dashed among 
omnibuses, held on by cabs, and crossed in the very 
teeth of lumbering vans as though he bore a charmed 
life.- Never a thief fled faster from justice than did 
this man to rescue his -all from the ruins. 

He could not have done it for a wager. Women 
and children scuttled out of his way. Drivers pulled 
aside? to let him pass. Seeing him run, a score of 
people soon followed in pursuit, but he outstripped 
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ihmn all. A cry was raised of ''stop bmr* but the 
passers-by might as well have tried to stop the 
Thames.' 

Across Oracechnrch Street, along Lombard Street, 
throngh the passage by the post-office, over King 
William Street, round the comer of St Swithin's Lane 
into Greorge Street, thence past the back of the Mansion 
House into Bucklersbury, where his journey was almost 
ended. 

Panting, struggling, pushing, cursing, he forced his 
way into Nortons^ where he flung his cheque on the 
counter, and with the perspiration streaming from his 
face, waited for payment 

His cheque was for ten thousand pounds, and one 
of the clerks, an elderly man, who wore spectacles, and 
whose hands trembled as if he had the ague, began 
paying him in sixpences. 

"Thirty-six, thirty-seven, thirty-eight, thirty-nine, 
one pound nineteen and sixpence, sir. That is all I 
have. The bank has stopped payment 

With an oath George pushed the money back across 
the counter, and the sixpences fell over the other side, 
where they rolled about the floor. He snatched up the 
cheque, and tearing it to bits, stamped on the frag- 
ments with his muddy boots, and then he tiirned and 
left the place through a passage cleared for him by 
the crowd, whose clamour had been silenced for a mo- 
ment by a trouble which was greater, an excitement 
that was fiercer, than their own. 

To G-eorge Geith, Nortons' failure was simply ruin; 
it frustrated every plan of his life; it strangled every 
hope he had cherished; and when he walked out of 
the bank and turned down Sise Lane, it may surely 
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be pardoned him that he cnrsed the day when he ever 
set foot in the place. 

He did not speak curses, but he thought them; he 
made no outward sign, but he mentally read a whole 
Commination Service over the heads of the firm, and 
hurled anathemas at them. 

His money had been shared amongst earlier claim- 
ants; his money paid in not three days before; his 
money that he had toiled for, struggled for, worked 
early and late to gain; spent health and strength and 
the best years of his life to secure. 

His, and yet not his. If that money which he had 
just seen swept away had been his own, his very own, 
the accountant's heart would not have stood still at the 
thought of failure, defeat, and ruin, as it did. 

It was his, because out of what was his, he should 
have to make it good; yet in another way it was not 
his, but trust-money, which he should have to replace 
within a week at the latest. 

He had believed Nortons' bank to be as safe as 
the Bank of England, and behold! his belief had 
ruined him. 

He would have to commence again. Ten years 
older in age, and twenty years older in constitution, 
he would, have to begin at the beginning once more, 
and toil wearily up towards success. 

If Nortons' had stopped payment at any other 
time, if it had been any week in the year but that 
week, his balance would have been smaller, and he 
could have faced his loss with equanimity; but now, 
with that enormous sum to replace, he must raise 
money at any cost, get in his capital at any sacrifice. 

And even at this price, could he make good the 
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loss? Staggering down Sise Lane, with his hat palled 
over his. brows, stumbling at every step as if he were 
drunk, clutching at the door-posts and the window-sills 
for support as he passed by, George asked hiptiself this 
question: 

How, too, about Beryl? He must give her up; he 
must never think more about marrying her; he must 
relinquish all his dreams of a sunny, happy home. 

He had planted his flowers too soon, and they 
were dead; a single frost having nipped and killed 
them, every one. 

The garden of his life was bare; it was all winter 
to him now, winter without the hope of spring. 

Everything he had longed for was now out of his 
reach for ever. Everything lovely, and loving, and 
fair was wept away from his existence, and he should 
have to pursue his onward path in a darkness like 
unto the darkness of the Valley of the Shadow of 
Death. 

If he could die; if he could but die and be done 
with it; with the long struggle, the weary toil, the 
pain, the fever, the sorrow, he felt he should be thank- 
ful to God for the relief. 

And as he thought this, leaning against the wall 
of St Antholin^s Church the while for support, a faint- 
ness like death came over him; the lights flickered and 
swam before his eyes, the wet, sloppy streets and the 
dull leaden sky, alike faded from his sight, and George 
Geith dropped in a heap on the pavement in the midst 
of the passers-by. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

Baronet ' and Accountant. 

When George GTeitli awoke to consciousness, he 
found himself lying in a strange bed, in an unfamiliar 
room, with Andrew Bemmidge standing on one side of 
him and a doctor on the other. 

"Where am I? have I been ill? what has hap- 
pened?" asked the accountant, faintly; but he re- 
membered what had happened before his friend could 
answer, and said, "I recollect — Nortons. How long 
have I been here?" 

"Only a few hours. I brought you straight up in 
a* cab." 

"This is the evening of the same day, then," re- 
marked the accountant. 

"My dear sir, you must not talk," here interposed 
the doctor. 

"I must get up at once, at any rate," answered 
George. 

"Not if you value your life," was the reply. 

"I do not value my life at all," said the accountant, 
and he raised himself up in bed as he spoke, only to 
fall back again the next moment weak and helpless on 
the pillow. 

"You have beaten me this time, doctor, I believe," 
he remarked, with a forced laugh. "If I obey your 
orders, and throw myself on your mercy, how long 
will it take you to set me up? When can I go to the 
City?" 

"Not for three days, at the soonest," was the reply, 
which caused the patient to groan aloud. 



"For Heaven's sake, keep yourself quiet," advised 
Mr. Bemmidge, "and all will yet come straight." 

"Much you know about it," snapped the accountant, 
savagely; and who may reprove him for his incivility? 

"What amount are you in for?" asked his friend, 
while the doctor, whose curiosity was excited, refrained 
from crying out, "Silence." 

"Ten thousand five hundred and odd." 

"Good God! what could induce you to keep such 
a balance?" 

"The devil," answered George, and he turned on 
his pillow angrily. 

"There is no use in crying over spilt milk," he 
went on, after a pause; "the shock seems to have 
floored me for the time being; it was enough to floor 
any man, but all I want or ask now is strength to get 
up and see to my business as soon as may be. So, 
whatever you, sir," turning to the doctor, "tell me to 
do, that I will try to do." 

"Lie still, do not talk, do not think, if you can 
help it, take the medicine I shall send regularly, and 
as much nourishment as you can swallow." 

"Very good," acquiesced George. "Anything else?" 

"Nothing, except to get a sound night's sleep, if 
possible;" and with this advice the doctor departed, to 
have his place supplied by Mrs. Bemmidge and Mrs. 
Gilling, the latter of whom announced her intention 
of watching beside Mr. Geith, in case any unfavourable 
change should occur before morning. 

It was all in vain that George protested he should 
sleep, that he should require nothing, that he was per- 
fectly certain there could exist no necessity for any- 
one's rest being disturbed on his account. Mrs. Gillin 

George Geith of Fen Court. II, "^^ 
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was resolute, and eventually* took up her position be- 
fore the £re, arrayed in such fearful garments as 
George had never previously fancied could be worn by 
woman. 

It proved quite a mistake to suppose Mrs. Gilling 
was the watcher; at a very early period she fell off to 
sleep ) leaving the invalid to see that her dark lilac 
dressing-gown, the frills off the capes whereof might 
have been judiciously added to the length, did not get 
drawn into the fire, and that no part of the lace on 
her night:cap was set ablaze by the candles. 

How she snored! Lying awake, counting the hours 
as they passed slowly by, George Geith listening to 
her alternately grunting, snorting, gasping, moaning, 
and holding her breath, found time, in the midst of 
his own anxieties, to bestow sincere pity on the de- 
funct Mr. Gilling. 

"It is no wonder he died," thought the accountant; 
"the only marvel is, he was not hanged;" and then his 
mind reverted to his own affairs, and George Geith 
ransacked his brain to find some means of escape, to 
devise some way of extricating himself from hk dif- 
ficulties. 

"Would Mark help him? could he, if he would? 
and if he could and would, how might George apply 
to him after. the way in which he had rejected help in 
the days gone by? 

"Did his promise to his mother bind him still? 
had she any right to exact such a promise?" These 
were the thoughts that chased one another through 
his mind. "If she were living, would she not rdease 
him? Was it fair or expedient for one person to 
claim an unconditional promise from another, and in 
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this cbaugeable life was it justifiable for any man to 
give that unconditioiial promise and adhere to it? 

"Ought not every soul to be permitted .to go free 
and unfettered through life? ought he not to have 
been told the reason, when he was bound by the 
promise? Probably the reasons had vanished long since; 
most likely his mother would absolve him were she 
living. In all lives there comes a point where each 
individual must free himself from control, and act 
irrespective of the wishes and opinions of others. Had 
not that time come to him? 

"With the whole of his future happiness, at stake, 
with Beryl's happiness, most probably, likewise trembling 
in the balance, with his own health broken,, with the 
best wor^ng part of his life past, should he not be 
justified in deciding he had kept his word long enough, 
in claiming, after all these weary years of toil, tem- 
porary help, temporal salvation at the hands of his 
nearest of kin?'' 

All the night long, whilst the fire first blazed 
cheerfully, then fell smouldering together, then died 
out, whUst the candles burnt lower and lower, till, 
without a helping hand, they expired in the midst of 
a final illumination, whilst Mrs. Gilling slept the sleep 
of the righteous, George Geith argued the question 
with himself. 

He was reluctant to do wrong; but who may say 
that he was not placed in a difficulty dilemma as to 
what was right? 

For, although there may be a doubt as to the cir- 
cumstances under which a dying person may strive to 
exact a promise, there can be no doubt but that the 
living are not, under any circumstanees, justified in 

10* 
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here who canvasses mj business difficulties amongst his 
friends." 

"I am very sorry," said the young man, turning 
first red and then pale, "I did not mean to do any 
harm. I did not think talking the matter over at Hoi- 
loway could injure you in any way." 

"Then, before you commence on your own ac- 
count, you had better learn that, in business, great is 
the gift of silence. When you have been an ac- 
countant for a twelvemonth, you will not like any 
move of your game to be discussed by a parcel of 
chattering women." 

"You will let me stay till you have got somebody 
else in my place?" pleaded Mr. Foss. "I should not 
like to leave you in a comer." But Mr. Greith was 
firm. 

"I do not intend to have another clerk at all at 
present," he answered; "and sending you away now 
will not only prevent your talking about my affairs 
for the future, but also, perhaps, induce you hereafter 
to hold your tongue about your own. There is your 
month^s salary in lieu of notice. And now good-by; T 
wish you every success in your new undertaking." 

Decidedly Mr. G-eith had the best of it. Mr. Foss 
felt this, when after having refused to take his S€Jary, 
an idea which G-eorge pooh-poohed as absurd, he left 
the office with a cheque in his pocket, and the kind 
wishes of his late employer ringing in his ears. 

Spite of his thousand pounds and Andrew Bem- 
midge's connection, Henrv Foss began to be very 
doubtful indeed of the wisdom of the step he had 
takqvi, and wished from the bottom of his heart, that 
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his mother-in-law elect had kept her fingers out of 
his pie. 

"Indeed, it will be a lesson to me," he thought, 
as he walked a purposeless, wretched walk down Fen- 
church Street to Aldgate, and thence through the 
blazing sun up Commercial Street, and round by 
Norton Folgate into Shoreditch. "I won't open my 
lips about business matters again: I won't even tell 
one of them I have been discharged, and I will go 
back and ask Mr. Oeith not to tell Bemmidge either." 

"Very well," said Mr. Geith, when Mr. Foss pre- 
ferred this petition; "but I think you had better make 
.a confidant of him. He is here two or three times 
a week, and would scarcely believe you were 'out' 
always." 

"I do not know what to do," remarked Mr. Foss, 
despairingly. 

"I will tell you what to do," answered ihe ac- 
countant; "go and look out an office at once; have 
your name painted on the door-post, as soon as maybe, 
and get to work without delay. We part without any 
unpleasant feelings on either side, I trust, ' and if I can 
do you a good turn, or send you a customer, I will." 

"I should like to stay with you, if you would let 
me," ventured Mr. Foss. 

"Thank you; but I find my business will not afford 
a clerk, and I decidedly decline a partner." 

After this, Mr. Foss went out again, and George 
G^ith was left alone. 

Sitting there, I think he felt like a man who from 
the summit of some lonely rock watches vessel after 
vessel disappearing from sight, till the last sail dips 
below the horizon. Everything had left him now, 

12* 
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save his health, his bnsiness, and his energy. Would 
they depart likewise? if they did, what was to become 
of him? 

Thinking of this; thinking of the time when the 
tale of his life had been so rich in promise, in hope, 
and in happiness, the man felt his courage failing him, 
and was about to recommence his work, and so banish 
painful recollections, when a light tap came to the door 
-^ a light, timid tap — the tap of a person who had 
paused and hesitated before knocking at all. 

"Come in," said George, but no one availed him- 
self of the permission. 

Fancying he must have been mistaken, the ac- 
countant resumed his writing, when all at once some- 
thing like a heavy hand was laid on the panel, some- 
thing which made the hinges give, and the lock rattle. 

"What the devil can it be? Why can*t the idiot 
come in?" he muttered, rising, nevertheless, and turn- 
ing the handle. 

As he did so, Eoyal gravely walked past him into 
the ofdce; and, standing on the threshold, G-eorge be- 
held Beryl Molozane. 

How — seeing her so unexpectedly — he ever 
refrained from taking her in his arms and holding her 
to his heart; how he retained sufficient presence of 
mind to greet her quietly, and place a chair for her, 
and talk to her like a rational being, George Geith 
never knew; but somehow he did manage to keep his 
senses, and ask her how she was, and whence she had 
come. 

"I am quite well again, now, thank you," Beryl 
answered; "and I have come from Bayswater, all that 
long way, Mr. Geith, to beg you to do me a favour. 
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Do yon remember what you said to me the last time 
I saw you to speak to? You told me if ever you could 
serve me you would, and so I have come to you to ask 
yon to serve me now." 

He could not answer her in many words, he dared 
not trust himself to say much, so he only told her that 
if she would show him how, he would do whatever she 
required. 

"I should not have come had I not been sure of 
that," she answered, laying her hand on Koyal's head 
as she spoke. "You must think it strange seeing me 
here at all," she went on, after a moment^s pause, "but 
I knew if I wrote grandmamma would most likely in- 
tercept your reply." 

"I called once to see you," said George, more per- 
haps by way of saying something than for any other 
reason, "but you were not at home." 

"No; and Granny sent you a letter telling you 
to keep away ; ' Matilda told me so. I might have 
thought you had quite forgotten there ever were such 
people as papa, and Louey, and I, but for hearing 
that." 

"I was not likely to forget the happiest part of my 
life," he said, earnestly. 

"I saw you once in Oxford Street," she ran on, 
still caressing Koyal as she spoke, " and X tried so hard 
to get you to look at me, but you would not. It was 
in the carriage with grandmamma, or I should have 
gone after you. I do not think any prisoner had ever 
less freedom than I have had since I saw you. I have 
borne it till I can bear it no longer, and now I am 
going to try and do something for myself, if you will 
help me." 
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"How can I help you?" he inquired. 
. "In the first place I want you to find a kind master 
for Royal, and in the next I wish you would put an 
advertisement in The Times for me. If I could get a 
situation of any kind — as companion, as housekeeper, 
as nursery governess, I should be so thankful, so de- 
lighted. I am not clever enough to be a governess, 
but I can sew, and I could teach little children and 
take care of their clothes. I would do anything, Mr. 
G-eith, to get away from Bayswater; you cannot think 
how wretched I have been." 

And she stooped over the dog, who turned his wise 
eyes first upon her, and then questioningly on George 
Geith. 

"She won't let me keep Royal," said B^ryl her 
sobs breaking out at last; "she ordered him to be shot, 
because he would not, and could, not be made, shake 
hands with everybody she wanted; and he would have 
been dead by this time, only that I stole out while she 
thought I was dressing to go with her to the par£, and 
untied him, and got a cab and brought him here to you. 
I could not have lived if they had killed him," she pro- 
ceeded, passionately, "for I like him better than any 
relative I have now on earth. Don't I, Royal, — don't 
you know I do?" 

Whereupon the dog, as if he had understood what 
she said, rose up majestically, and laid his great head 
in her lap. 

What a lonely little soul it was, with nothing but 
a black retriever to love! What a desolate little girl 
she looked to George Geith, sitting there with both 
arms round Royal's neck, hugging him. 

"It breaks my heart to part with him," she said, 
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looking at ber auditor, and stroking first one of the 
dog^s great paws and then the other as she spoke. "I 
cannot bear to think of his getting as fond of other 
people as he is now of me. And yet still I cotdd not 
wish him not to get fond. Royal, will you ever like 
anybody so w6ll as you have liked me; won't you be 
always wishing for ^e old days to come back again?" 

La answer to which speech Koyal lifted his dis- 
engaged- paw and laid it triumphantly on BeryVs 
shoulder. 

"You must think me verjr foolish, Mr. Geith," she 
said, pushing the dog gently away, and resuming the 
quiet self-possession she had brought into the office 
with her — a self-possession unknown to the Beryl 
he remembered so well. "But, indeed, parting with 
Royal seems to me like parting with the last home 
thing belonging to me. What can I do, though?" 
she added, sorrowfully. "You will find a good home 
for him. I think he would like it in the country, and 
where there are children, best. If I knew he was not 
fretting, if I heard about him sometimes, I think I 
could be happy." 

"I should have imagined your sister would have 
taken him," said George. "Remember, I shall be only 
too glad to find him a kind master; and am only sug- 
gesting Mrs. Richard Elsenham, because I thought you 
would, perhaps, like such an arrangement best." 

"My sister, Mr. Geith," answered Beryl, "would 
take nothing grandmamma discarded, unless to please 
grandmamma; she would hot give me a night's shelter 
— supposing I needed shelter — if she thought grand- 
mamma would hear about it" 

"So that there is now no person in the world '"^^ 
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cares what you do or where you go to?" observed 
George, almost involuntarily. 

"I cannot say that exactly," was Beryl's reply. 
"Matilda would greatly like me away from Bayswater, 
because she thinks — because, in fact — " hesitated the 
girl — "both Eichard and she imagine I might here- 
after stand in their way, while grandmamma would like 
me to remain at Bayswater as her slave, her state pri- 
soner — what you will." 

"And you have quite decided on trying to earn 
your bread?" continued George. "It is hard work, 
Miss Molozane, I can tell you, I who have tried the 
experiment." 

"I am not afraid," she answered-, "if I earned my 
own bread I should at anyrate have a right to what I 
ate of it-, if I worked hard I might perhaps get an 
hour of peace and quietness now and then. Beyond 
all things, I should be free. I should be allowed to 
labour without having to weigh every word, and look, 
and thought, for fear of committing myself." 

"And what do you intend to do about references?" 
he asked. 

"I shall refer to Dr. and Mrs. Mawley." 

"And where do you wish the replies to be for- 
warded?" 

"To you, if you please; and I want you to tell the 
people who answer, all about me, and to decide for 
me, and to let me know only when all is finally settled. 
Matilda will take charge of one letter for me — only 
one, for she says she must not be mixed up in the 
matter in any way." 

"And would it be impossible for me to see you 
about any of the replies?" 
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"I am afraid so; grandmamma would not like it — 
like your calling I mean. Indeed I know she would 
greatly object to my seeing any old friend. And it 
would be of no use writing," she went on, "fori should 
never get the letters." 

"You appear to be comfortably situated," he 
remarked. 

"I am not comfortably situated," she' said, "and 
yet every hour in the day Granny tells me I ought to 
be grateful to her, and do what she wants, to show I 
am grateful." 

"And what does she want, if I am not impertinent?" 
asked George a little eagerly. 

"What I am not going to do," returned Beryl, 
rising hurriedly. "Will you take charge of Royal for 
me, Mr. Geith; and will you insert the advertisement 
in The Times V 

"I will certainly take charge of Royal," he answered 
with a forced, anxious smile, "and I will also insert 
the advertisement, but I should like to talk to you a 
little more about your intention. I will not ask you 
to stay here any longer; for though this is not my 
busy time, still people are always coming in for one 
thing or another. May I walk back with you a little 
way? should you have any objection to my accom- 
panying you?" 

"The cab is waiting for me," she hesitated. 

"We can dismiss it," he said, but still she stood 
irresolute; she asked him what time it was; she 
wondered how long it would take to drive to Bays- 
water; she considered whether she could not contrive 
to see him at her sister's; she swayed backward and 
forward like a pendulum; now saying she could, now 
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thinking she could not, till finally she plucked up 
courage sufficient to -do ^hat lie wished, observing at 
the same time that she knew the worst which could 
befall. "Granny cannot do more than kill me, or tell 
me to leave the house." 

"It would be rather a relief to you to be ordered 
to. do the latter, perhaps?" suggested George; but 
Beryl shook her head. She was in possession of a 
secret which was sealed to him, that she had but a 
sovereign of her own in the world, and nobody knew 
better than Beryl how short a time a sovereign would 
last if she had to board and lodge herself out of it. 

"You had better give Eoyal something to take care 
of," said Beryl; "he will not stay behind unless he 
thinks he is well employed here." 

And so they deluded the dog: Beryl by taking a 
little scarf oflF her neck and handing it to George Geith, 
and George Geith by laying it down before the animal 
and bidding him keep it safe. 

I am inclined to think Royal knew they were 
cheating him, that the whole trio understood the pro- 
ceeding perfectly: for the dog lifted his head and 
looked at Beryl so reproachfully when she was leaving 
the back office where they had put him for better 
keeping, that she had to turn back at the very door, 
and coax, and pat, and fondle, and, as George verily 
believed, kiss him, ere she went 

"I know you will not let him go to any place 
where they are not sure to treat him kindly," she said, 
as she and George went down the stairs together. 

"If you allow me, I will keep him myself," an- 
swered George. 

"WiU you? Will you really be troubled with him?" 



she exclaimed, eagerly. "Then I shall be happy, quite 
happy;" and with something of her old elasticity, Beryl 
skipped along the passage. "You will find him of use 
too," she added; "he would keep office for you like a 
Christian, or better, perhaps, than some Christians. I'd 
like to see the man would dare to lift one of your 
papers while Royal was alive. Mr. Greith, I have not 
thanked you yet. I believe the last thing I ever 
thought of in old times was thanking you, no matter 
what you did for me." 

Every moment she grew more and more like the 
Beryl, the well-remembered Beryl of the past. 

All the reserve, all the quietness she had acquired 
at Bayswater dropped off her as she walked along 
Fenchurch Street, and up Lime Street, and along 
Leadenhall Street, and down Comhill, with the truest 
friend she had ever met with in her life. 

"I could dance," she said, "if it would not shock 
the citizens. I could jump for joy to be out by myself 
for half an hour. Oh! Mr. Ceith, if you but knew; if 
you could but conceive what being with grandmamma 
is like. I think living in one of the condemned cells 
in Newgate must be pleasant and cheerful in comparison 
to that." 

CHAPTER XVII. 

Married. 

From Comhill George Ceith took Beryl Molozane 
past the back of the Royal Exchange, across Thread- 
needle Street, down Bartholomew Lane, into Austin 
Friars. 

Is there a quieter place in the City than Aws»^^ 
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Friars, a more world-forsaken, man forgotten nook? If 
there be, I do not know it; if there were in the days 
when he guided Beryl Molozane thither, the accountaiit 
did not know it either. 

Along the lonely streets they paced; past the 
Dutch Church, round the courtyard where stands the 
great house with the large portico, round, and round, 
and round, talking to her; the accountant never wondered 
how his clients were faring in the interim; listening to 
him, Beryl forgot about Bayswater and her grand- 
mother altogether. 

Into every nook and comer of Austin Friars they 
penetrated, up and down every street, and lane, and 
passage they wandered, and in that little desert in the 
middle of a great city, George Geith poured the old, 
old story of his love and his disappointment into sym- 
pathetic ears. 

How he had longed to make her his wife, how he 
had worked for her sake, how he had been flung back 
from the very summit of success, how he had feared to 
ask her to link her lot with poverty, all these things 
he told her as they walked through Austin Friars, in 
the hush, and calm, and sunshine of that lovely August 
afternoon. 

He told her precisely what suited himself, every- 
thing which looked well in the picture he grouped 
together for her inspection; and for the rest, the girl 
had no near relation living to ask about the darker 
shadows, about the memories hanging beside the river's 
brink, at the point where the stream of his life diverged 
from the Church into trade. 

She put no questions, he had to invent no false- 
hoods, she had perfect faith in him; why should she 
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ask anything concerning his antecedents? In her own 
past there was no solitary event she desired to conceal, 
and it was therefore all the easier for her to believe 
what he said implicitly. 

With the sunshine streaming upon her, with no 
cloud in the sky above,, with the only man she had 
ever cared sufficiently for, to make parting from him 
a regret, at her side, was it not natural that she should 
hearken to him kindly, that she should believe him 
implicitly? 

And all he told her, she had the best of good 
reasons for believing, because it was true, true as they 
both lived, as they both had suffered, that George 
Geith loved her devotedly, would love her till he died. 

If in the past there did lie a skeleton, was he 
altogether to blame for letting the dry bones rest, for 
making no mention of the sorrow that had robbed him 
of his youth? 

When, in the future. Beryl stood face to face with 
that sorrow 5 when she had to bear her part of the 
common trouble, she never reproached him even in 
thought for his concealment; and at the time of which 
I am now writing, it was happiness enough for her to 
know "she loved, she was beloved," without insisting 
on visiting every secret chamber in the heart of the 
man who was for the future to be to her, all in all. 

That was the end of it, never a wooing was shorter, 
never a love-tale proved easier in the telling. True, 
the girl was not so quick about her answer as might 
have been desired, but then the circumstances were 
against a speedy answer, and it was but natural, that, 
surprised and flurried, she should requii^ \A.\si^ \5:> ^^- 
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answer him against her will; but he felt the hand he 
held clasp his tightly, and he saw that though she was 
trying to smile, as if in mockery of him, her eyes were 
full of tears. 

"I will rest satisfied, then; I will try to be patient," 
he answered; and while the cab jolted over the stones 
to Bayswater, he walked back to Fen Court, feeling 
that since morning a volume had been opened to him 
he then thought sealed for ever. 

When he entered his office, his first care was for 
Royal, who had sat since his departure watching the 
scarf with a gravity fitting the dignity of deportment 
he affected. 

"That is my fine dog," said George, taking the 
scarf from between the animaVs paws, and it is not 
too much to add that the accountant could have blessed 
Eoyal for bringing Beryl to Fen Court. 

"Come here, old fellow," was the invitation further 
extended, as George saw him wandering about the 
two rooms, evidently searching for something which 
neither apartment contained. "Come here, old fellow; 
are we not to be good friends. Royal? Shall we be 
staunch friends, for the sake of the old days de- 
parted, for the hope of the good days to come?" 

; Gravely and solemnly the retriever surveyed his 
new master; quietly he listened, as though every word 
conveyed some meaning to his ear; and at last, when 
George had quite finished. Royal sat down on his* 
haunches and lifted one paw, in token of amity and 
acceptation towards his new master. 

During the days that came and went after that, 
Mr. Geith found great comfort in his companion. 

He felt sure Beryl would not forget the man who 
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had hfer favourite in charge. Eoyal was a link be- 
tween them, Eoyal would compel her to write, if con- 
sideration for him did not. So the accountant, self- 
tormenting, like all men in love, consoled himself, as 
though a hundred Royals could have been of so much 
importance as one George Geith. Beryl deluded her- 
self with no such idea, at any rate. It was not long 
before a note from her arrived in Fen Court, a note 
stating she had got a terrible scolding on her return 
home, but that her sin in finding a home for Royal 
seemed now forgotten. 

"It mightTiot so soon," she added, "if grandmamma 
knew where I had lodged him. 

"The very same day," went on the writer, "she 
(grandmamma) caught a cold out driving, and now 
she is laid up with it completely, and unable to leave 
her room. If, therefore, you could call now, I think 
you might have a chance of seeing me, more parti- 
cularly if you called early, say at twelve o'clock." 

Not another sentence; no "no;" nothing, except 
that she remained his sincerely, Beryl Molozane, which 
was all very well in its way, but George had expected 
a more definite reply, and was disappointed accord- 
ingly. 

As a matter of course, however, the accountant 
proceeded to Bayswater, where he had the pleasure of 
seeing Beryl solus ^ Mrs. Elsenham being still confined 
to bed. 

"I have not spoken to Matilda," sa^d Beryl to 
George Geith , as they sat in Mrs. Elsenham's drawing- 
room, the splendour whereof somehow made the lover 
think he had done a very wicked thing in asking 
Beryl to link her lot with his. "I have not spoken to 

George Geith of Fen Court. II. 13 
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Matilda, because I was afraid of doing anything to 
compromise her with . grandmamma. Whatever I do, 
Mr. Geith, I find I must do it on my own respon- 
sibility. It would not be right to run any chance of 
injuring her, would it?" 

George thought decidedly it would not; and by 
degrees all BeryFs troubles were explained, how Mr. 
and Mrs. Eichard Elsenham were jealous of her grow- 
ing influence over Mrs. Elsenham senior. "Sometimes 
they say I am a toady, and sometimes they call her a 
stingy, unprincipled old wretch," Beryl explained, 
"and whatever they say, it always amounts to this, 
that we are both doing them an injury. Grandmamma 
does not like Matilda now as she used," went on the 
girl; "and I greatly question whether she will ever 
leave Dick a penny. So long as they were quite de- 
pendent on her, they used to be grateful and respect- 
ful, but now they are neither; and grandmamnia does 
not like it, and says if I marry to her mind she will 
make me her sole heiress." 

"And shall you marry to her mind?" asked George 
breathlessly. 

"No, Mr. Geith, I have quite made up my mind 
to that; so I shall never have a penny." 

"Mrs. Elsenham wishes you to marry some prot^g^ 
of her own, I presume?" he suggested. 

"Yes, but I will not marry to please her; she has 
no right to ask me to do such a thing, and I should 
have no right to gratify her." 

"You have quite made up your mind to that?" he 
repeated. "Have you made up your mind also, Beryl, 
to give up all these advantages, all certainty of po- 
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sition, all hope of wealth, and cast joxa lot with 
mine?" 

She did not say whether she had or not; but she put 
out both hands with a pretty gesture of assent, stretched 
them to him eagerly, as though she were giving herself 
at the same time. 

Evidently she expected him thus to take thie gift 
she offered, but G-eorge was not going to^ be contented 
with such ambiguous replies for the future, and taking 
Beryl to his heart, asked if she were certain she 
would confer on him a right to keep her there for 
ever? 

"And if ever I give you cause to repent your 
choice, to repent the trust you have reposed in me, 
may God make me regret that the sun ever rose for 
me on this the happiest day of my life." 

Prophetic words, though they were spoken without 
the slightest idea that in the mournful hereafter they 
would be remembered with a bitterness like unto the 
bitterness of death. Prophetic; though they sounded 
to Beryl but as an assurance of the truth and loyalty of 
the man she had chosen. 

Now that there was a rival in the case, George 
knew that the sooner all matters were arranged the 
better for them both. 

In his hands Beryl was content to leave eveiy- 
t^^^ng. Vaguely she felt that, deceiving her grand- 
mother as she was, the sooner she ceased living under 
her roof and eating her bread the better; and accord- 
ingly she agreed, without hesitation, to George^s pro- 
posal, for their marriage to take place as soon as 
might be. 

"I shall tell no one until it is all over," said the 

13* 
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young lady; "I never could face grandmamma's anger 
unless I were ready to fly from her on the spot. Write 
to me what you wish me to do , and send your letter 
to Matilda, but do not write more than the once. It 
may seem to you ridiculous, but I am afraid of grand- 
mamma now. She might lock me up in a madhouse; 
she might kill me; I am sure I do not know what 
Granny might not do, if she had the slightest idea I 
was going to run away with you.'* 

"It will not be long before I free you from her 
control," George answered, laughing, and he proved 
as good as his word, for he settled the necessary pre- 
liminaries so rapidly that before another montii was 
over. Beryl and he left St. Matthew's, Bayswater, man 
and wife. 

She had slipped out of the house long ere her 
grandmother's usual hour of rising, and walked in the 
most matter-of-fact way conceivable with George Geith, 
who was waiting close at hand for her, to church. 

She had no bridesmaid, he no groomsman; the 
clerk gave her away, the pew-opener had a supply of 
water in the vestry ready for emergencies, but Beryl 
had not the slightest idea of fainting. If she trembled 
it was not at the thought of entrusting George with 
the care of her future life, but because she dreaded 
the interview with her grandmother, which she knew 
was close at hand. 

In ten minutes Beryl Molozane was transformed 
into Beryl Geith. The marriage was as good as though 
the ceremony had been performed in the presence of 
fifty witnesses, and there can be no reason to doub 
but that the clerk and pew-opener found the mone; 
put into their hands by the happy bridegroom quite 
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acceptable as though the pair had come separately 
carriages, accompanied by a squad of relations and 
bevy of bridesmaids. 

"Are you sorry, Beryl?" he asked, as they pass 
out of the church. 

"No, but I dread facing Granny, after what 
have done." 

"Why need you face her? can you not write?" 

"I will bid her good-bye properly," said Ber 
*Hhough it is very likely she will tell me to ma] 
haste and leave the house while I am in the midd 
of my sentence. She has tried to be kind to me, ai 
I must see her for the last time. Besides," add* 
Mrs. George Geith, "if we are going, as you say, 
the Isle of Wight, I shall require some clothes 
wear there, and I should like to take my lugga] 
away from grandmamma's now." 

"With all my heart," said George, but if I ac 
that this courage was assumed, and that he real 
quaked at the thought of an encounter with Mi 
Elsenham, the reader will, I trust, have sympatl 
for him. 

He would rather have undertaken a pilgrima^ 
than a visit to Mrs. Elsenham. He would sooner ha'' 
encountered a lion than his wife's grandmother, wl 
stood at the top of the first flight of stairs as tl 
newly-married pair entered the hall. 

Further than the hall the lady would not perm 
him to penetrate, and she would have denied him tl 
pleasure of kicking his heels on the oilcloth, but th; 
he flatly refused to leave the house till he took h 
wife out of it with him. 

"If you think she shall ^'"^*" 
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from me, yon are greatly mistaken,*' shrieked Mrs. 
Elsenham; "I would rather give it to a beggar in the 
street; I would sooner endow some charity or found a 
hospital than let her have a sixpence, the ungrateful, 
deceitful minx." 

"Do not talk to him like that, grandmamma," said 
Beryl imploringly; "we do not want your money, 
we will never trouble you for any h^p, only let 
me get my things, and we will leave the house at 
once." 

"If you had had the spirit of a man," screanved 
the lady, perfectly unmindful of Beryl's intercession, 
"you would have come and asked me for her, and 
not stolen her like a thief in the night How am I 
to know she is married to you? I always told her 
father he was mad to have you so much at the house. 
I wrote to you myself that you should not cj^ll here. 
I have been a parent to her, and would have done 
more for her than her parents ever did; I was growing 
fond of her. I had set my heart on her making a 
good match, and you have robbed me of her; you 
have not taken her fairly like an honourable man, 
but meanly and clandestinely, like a low adventurer 
as you are." 

" Grandmamma, for pity's sake," expostulated Beryl, 
in a whisper, "remember the servants." 

"I do not care about the servants," retorted Mrs. 
Elsenham, who was fairly beside herself with rage. 
"They know who I wished you to marry, and they 
shall know, likewise, who it is you have chosen to 
marry. A man without a shilling. A poor accountant 
in the City. A person whom, had he called to speak 
to me on business, I should not have allowed to sit 
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down in my presence; who, at the present moment, 
only stands in my hall on sufferance." 

Standing in her hall on sufferance, George had, 
nevertheless, the best of the position. It was, perhaps, 
a conviction of this fact that made Mrs. Elsenham try 
her utmost to humble him in the presence of her 
servants. 

But the accountant was not a man to be humbled 
by any remarks of hers. He was not a person to 
bandy words with an angry woman; and he stood 
leaning against the hall table, with his hat in his 
hand, listening in as calm a silence, to her passionate 
ravings, as though he had been bom deaf and dumb. ' 

The only sentence he spoke in the house was 
addressed to his wife. 

"Beryl," he said, "I wish you would get your 
things quickly, or we shall miss our train." 

"By Jove," observed the butler, subsequently, to a 
select company assembled in the servants' hall, "it's a 
thousand pities he hasn't got no money, if so be he 
hasn't, as the old cat says, which is a subject that I 
entertains my doubts on myself. I never see, and all 
here is aware this is the smallest establishment with 
which I have ever been connected, a gentleman con- 
duct himself better xmder aggravation than Mr. Geith. 
Mentioning which, everybody knows, Geith to be a 
good name, whether in the City or the West-End. 
And so 'ore's to Miss Molozane's 'ealth, Mrs. Geith as 
now is." 

"He is worth fifty of that other skinflint, missus 
wanted her to take," added the footman. "He tipped 
me half a so v. for getting him a cab, as readily as 
that other d d fool would a curse." 
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"If SO be he could have paved, the steps with 
gold, for her to walk out over, he'd a done it," said 
the butler. From which observations it may be in- 
ferred that Greorge had not spared his purse, nor 
its contents either, in the course of his exit £rom 
Mrs. Elsenham's abode. 

"I am so thankful not to have to go through that 
again," remarked Beryl, with a sigh of relief, as she 
nestled down in the cab beside her husband. "George, 
are we going straight to the station, because I am so 
hungry. I have not had a scrap of breakfast yet." 

"My poor little wife," said the new-made hus- 
band, laughing, "neither have I;" and he put his 
head out of the cab-window, and told the man to pull 
up at the door of an hotel, which they were just then 
passing. 

There, was something so comical about neither of 
them having had a morsel to eat, and about both 
proving most genuinely and unsentimentally ready for 
a substantial breakfast, that Beryl soon recovered her 
spirits, and made George laugh in spite of himself at 
Mrs. Elsenham's virtuous indignation. 

"Popr Granny," finished the incorrigible young 
lady, "she will miss me for a day or two, and then 
she will either get some poor soul of a companion to 
tyrannize over, or else take Tilly back into favour, 
perhaps do both. Anyhow, she has done with me 
now, except, perhaps, "to point a moral or adorn a 
tale." How astonished Tilly will be to hear of my 
performances. Granny has sent for her, I am certain, 
and the two are sitting together calling down fire 
from heaven on my head. And as for yours, I wonder 
it is on your shoulders. How, could you take it so 
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coolly? I admired you beyond everything for your 
sublime indifFerence." 

"We have lost one train, Beryl," suggested her 
husband, "and if you do not make haste we shall 
miss another." 

' "I suppose," said Beryl, when they, were fairly 
seated in the railway carriage, and rattling by express 
along the South- Western line, "I suppose I shall never 
have any free will again as long as I live. I suppose 
I shall have to do what you tell me now, for ever and 
for ever?" 

"Should you like to take back your freedom?" he 
asked gravely; "are you sorry you have married me? 
Are you positive you did not decide too hastily? that 
you love me really and truly as much as I love 
you?" 

For a minute she did not answer; she looked out 
of the window at the hedges and trees, and fields and 
houses, as the train sped on. She went back and 
back over the years she had known this man, who 
was now her husband, ere she said: 

"George, I will tell you something", if you promise 
not to let it make you very vain." 

"I will try not to be too much uplifted by the 
secret, whatever it may be," he answered. 

"I have been thinking about how long I have 
liked you," she said, with her sweet face hidden on 
his shoulder; "and, though I am not certain, still I 
believe I would have married you months, and months, 
and months before we left the Dower House, if you 
had asked me." 

"Thank you. Beryl," and he kissed her with a 
feeling of something very like reverence; "thank you, 
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and may Grod bless 70a, my darling! for yoUr innocent 
love and unquestioning trust" 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

In the City. 

As a rule, there is nothing so romantic as love- 
making. 4-s a rule, likewise, there is nothing so pro- 
saic as matrimony. 

Lovemaking is fairyland; marriage but everyday 
life, of which some make a good thing, and others an 
evil. 

Lovemaking is the evening entertainment, with the 
lamps lighted, and the scenery shifting, and the ac- 
tresses and actors making their best speeches, singing 
their sweetest songs; whilst matrimony is the nailing 
and hammering and actual language of every-day 
life. 

Lovemaking is the Spanish castle of youth, filled 
with grand famiture, soft couches, sweet flowers, gush- 
ing fountains, singing birds, pleasant perfumes, ten- 
anted by a dream woman, dressed in impossible gar- 
ments, wreathed with smiles, living for one person 
and one alone, utterly lifted above the sphere of or- 
dinary existence, and consequently far beyond the 
consideration of mundane affairs. 

Matrimony, on the contrary, is the eight or ten 
roomed home of manhood, with one of Broad wood^s 
second-hand pianos in the drawing-room, linen covers 
on the stair-carpeting, oilcloth and an umbrella stand 
in the hall,, a pervading smell of dinner in every nook 
and comer, with a woman just like any other woman 
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sitting hj the domestic hearth, darning stockings while 
she thinks of the peculations of her cook, or the short- 
comings of her housemaid. 

And yet to the terrible reality of the latter picture 
there are occasional exceptions, exceptioni^ which, it 
may be, prove the rule. 

If he had married her in the days of his prosperity, 
if he had taken her for wife as any other Christian 
would when he possessed a comfortable competence, 
and the means of providing her with the eight or ten 
roomed house and appendages, of some of which I 
have made honourable mention, if he had taken her 
from among the Dower House roses to a suburban re- 
sidence, whence he would have journeyed into the City 
every morning by omnibus; and where they would duly 
have formed commonplace acq^uaintances, and learnt to 
take an interest in the goings and comings of their 
next-door neighbours, I think the romance would soon 
have been rubbed off their lives, and that they might 
have become in course of time intensely respectable, 
amazingly uninteresting. 

As it was, however, if their lovemiakipg were sadly 
prosaic, if their wedding were fearfully matter-of-fact, 
if they had learnt beforehand that without a shadow 
of doubt, it was as man and woman, not as hero and 
heroine they were taking one another for better, for 
worse; if. through adverse circumstances they were 
cheated out of something which falls to the lot of most 
people, and which most find it pleasant to look back 
upon through all the cares and troubles of after life, 
they had yet by way of a balance, romance in matri- 
mony, and such happiness, spite of all their anxieties, 
as does not as a rule go home with those couples 
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whose marriage has been conducted on the strictest 
principles of political economy, and whose settlements, 
on both sides, have met with the approval of parents 
and guardians, and the warmest congratulations of 
friends. 

Never a man had courage to many on smaller 
means than the accountant of Fen Court. No woman 
ever with her eyes open, wedded to greater poverty, 
to closer economy, than Beryl Molozane, and yet, 
having health and hope, and one another, the pair 
held that they were happy; and if the proof of the 
pudding be in the eating, they were right. 

In the whole of London — east, west, north, and 
south, there could not have been found, I think, a 
more contented, more united cohple, than Mr. and Mrs. 
Geith, of Catherine Court — for it was in Catherine 
Court the newly-married pair in due time took up their 
abode; and if you want to find the quiet little nook 
which rejoices in the above unmelodious name, I can 
only say it used to lie, and for aught I know to the 
contrary, lies still, close to Savage Gardens, Tower 
Hill, Trinity Square, Muscovy Court, Great Tower 
Street, Seething Lane, and Fenchurch Street. 

Within five minutes' walk of George's office, better 
than a palace in the country, were their modest apart- 
ments in Catherine Court to the young wife. 

He could come home for dinner now. No house- 
keeper made any more tea for the accountant in the 
days of which I write. After office hours were over. 
Beryl carried her work across to Fen Court, and sewed 
there whilst her husband finished his work. When he 
had a leisure evening they had long walks through the 
Citjr — Jong walks in the gaslight, where they ex- 
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plored forsaken courts, and found out the queerest 
houses and lanes imaginable. 

Without friends, without relations, without even 
acquaintances, the two Ishmaelites delighted in their 
life. They had not the opinions of the world to con- 
sider. If they paid their landlady regularly, it did not 
signify to her how many courses they had for dinner, 
or whether, indeed, they had any dinner at all, only 
the less cooking they required the better she was 
pleased. There were no old friends to make lamenta- 
tion over "poor Beryl's shocking choice," no relations 
to mourn about "dear George having married a penni- 
less girl when he might have looked higher." 

They were, happy mortals, alone in the world; 
alone for better, for worse, for joy or for sorrow: and 
as there was no one to come between them, no one to 
put notions in the head of either, they were all the 
world to one another. 

The struggle, too, for necessaries, the necessity for 
pinching and contriving drew them daily closer and 
closer. The man had to work hard, and Beryl could 
not afford to be idle either. How she revelled in 
George's wardrobe; how triumphantly she brought old 
garments to light, and made them with her busy fingers 
new again. What an achievement it was to be able 
to save laying out a sovereign. What a bright, cheer- 
ful little wife it was, who, day after day, sat at the 
window, thimble on finger, needlework in hand, wait- 
ing and watching for the return of her husband, who 
looked up at her from the time he entered the court 
till she left her seat and ran down-stairs to greet 
him. 

Of such a life there cannot, of necessity, be much 



to tell. Of happiness a writer can rarely find much to 
say, and yet I had fain linger over those days, which 
were the brightest they ever knew. As for Royal, 
never in his life had he been surrounded by such 
swarms of devoted admirers as in the City. Whether 
he sauntered out for a morning ramble in the neigh- 
bourhood of Catherine Court, whether he accompanied 
Beryl to the shops where she dealt, whether he marched 
beside George to Fen Court, whether he lay stretched 
on the pavement before the office-door, or gravely kept 
watch and ward over the accountant's papers, he still 
met with some flattering remark, some complimentary 
observation. 

Had he been an alderman, the citizens could not 
have catered for him more zealously. Wherever he 
went he got something to eat; and he took all the 
refreshment which was crffered to him as a king might 
have accepted tribute. Women, after the manner of 
the sex, called him "poor fellow," and laid their hands 
upon him respectfully, men stopped to remark what a 
fine dog he was, whilst children idolized him. A happy 
day it was for the juvenile fry when Royal took up 
his abode in the midst of them; and, amongst the com- 
monest of everyday sights was it to see a crowd of 
children gathered about the entrance to Catherine 
Court, and talking to the dog as if he were a human 
being, and could understand every word they said. 

Generally, there was a little girl of some two or 
three years old, clasping his great neck, and calling 
Kiwi her own wise toty OyaL If any one had stolen 
*^ * »1p the thief could not long have escaped 
any harm happened to him, the popula- 
te donned some kind of mourning; but 
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as it was, no evil came to him, and tlie dog walked 
about, the delight and ornament of the neighbourhood 
in which he dwelt. 

Once, and once only, Mrs. Richard Elsenham pene- 
trated to Catherine Court. She came in her carriage, 
and the horses ran the risk of their lives in the middle 
of a block in Fenchurch Street. 

Her coachman tried Great Tower Street, going back 
by way of a change; but finding that worse, plunged 
into still deeper depths of misery in Lower Thames 
Street, from which place he was only too glad to emerge 
by the time he got to Fish Street Hill. 

"Good God, Beryl," exclaimed the fine lady, sur- 
prised into vehemence by fright and astonishment, 
"what can induce Mr. Geith to let you live in a place 
like this? Stock Orchard Crescent was princely in 
comparison." 

"My dear Matilda, 'don't distress yourself, it does 
very well indeed for me," answered Beryl. "If I have 
not got a very magnificent house, there is peace in it; 
if my husband be not rich, and is forced to work hard, 
he loves me better than anything else in the world, 
and spends every leisure moment with me." 

Which speech left Mrs. Geith very decidedly the 
winner, for Mr. Elsenham's house was not the abode 
of peace, and he did not love his wife, and he never 
remained with her for a minute, when he could get 
away. 

"And do not come to see me again, Tilly," said 
Beryl, at parting, "for it is only running the chance 
of offending grandmamma, and incurring the certainty 
of annoying yourself. We will write to one another; 
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is not that enough? We have each chosen oar path, 
and mine leads me far away from you." 

"If you believe me, she looks absolutely happy," 
said Mrs. Kichard Elsenham when speaking of her visit 
to her grandmother; *'and she seems to think she is 
better off than she was here, poor, deluded crea- 
ture." 

"I suppose she was not deluded in one respect," 
remarked Mrs. Elsenham, dryly. "The man must have 
been fond of her." 

Fond of her! was fond any word to use about the 
matter? If Mrs. Elsenham had been able to look down 
into George Geith's heart she would have found that 
there was no Gjeorge Geith left there, that it was all 
Beryl, nothing else. 

He loved her as such men do love, when they 
meet with something worth lavishing their affections 
on, idolatrously; and it is not- too much to say that he 
would more cheerfully have died for her, than lived 
without her. 

What if she had lost something of her old elasticity, 
of her girlish light-heartedness? Did she seem any the 
less lovable to him because, in watching beside sick- 
ness, in walking among graves, she had learnt there 
was trouble in this life as well as joy? 

Any how, in any mood, sorrowful or gay. Beryl 
appeared charming to the man with whom she had 
lii]^ed heir lot, whilst on her side she could not find 
a fault save one, viz., that as time went on she saw 
a certain sadness clouding her husband^s face, a wist- 
ful, anxious look abiding in his eyes. 

What might be the cause of his trouble Beryl could 
not imagine: business seemed going much as usual; if 
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Mr. Foss bad taken some of her husband's customers, 
ber husband seemed, nevertheless, to have as much 
work as he was able to get through. 

G-radually their walks grew fewer, her evening 
visits to Fen Court more frequent, yet still he kept 
always complaining some persons^ books were falling 
behind, that it was an awful nuisance the days were 
not forty-eight hours long, and so on. 

"Could not a clerk help you?'' she ventured one 
evening, after he had wearily repeated the same old 
story, when she was sitting beside his office fire and 
he continuing the same monotonous round of addition 
as had been his lot for years. 

"I cannot afford to have one just at present," he 
answered. 

"And could not I be of any use, George? I am a 
terrible stupid, I know, and as slow as a canal boat; 
but still, in the course of the day I surely could manage 
to get through what would be only an hour or two's 
work for you." 

"I think my darling has plenty to do as it is," he 
answered, and he came over beside her as he spoke. 

"I have nothing to do," she replied, eagerly, "no- 
thing from morning till night, and I should so enjoy 
being usefal, George, it would be such fan to play at 
business. Will you let me try? g^ve me a task," she 
added, laughing, "till you see if I can accomplish it." 

But spite of her entreaties he would not find her 
any w^rk; he insulted her handwriting and scoffed at 
her knowledge of figures; he ridiculed the idea of his 
little girl, his own Beryl, developing into a hard- 
headed, business woman, with City phrases ready on 
the tip of her tongue, and no subjects of coaversation 

George Geith of Fen Court, IL ^ 
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except the price of money, and the chances of lower 
discounts; and finally, after he had mocked at the pro- 
position for about five minutes, and laughed the idea 
of useful employment out of her head, he went back 
to his desk, and mounted his stool, and turned over 
the page, and commenced labouring away at another 
column. 

So the time went by, till Beryl, wearying of her 
own occupation, put aside her stitching, and crossing 
her hands idly in her lap, began looking into the fire, 
and so finally fell a musing. 

How long she sat thus she never knew; but some- 
thing, she could not exactly tell what, roused her at 
length from her meditations, and made her look sud- 
denly towards her husband. 

Probably, though she was seated with her back to 
his desk, she felt by that quiet instinct which seems 
intuitive to women, that he had ceased work, that he 
was engaged in some way different from usual, for 
when she turned she saw he had pushed his papers 
aside, and was leaning forward, with his hands resting 
on the desk and his head lying on them. 

"George, are you ill? For mercy's sake speak to 
me! George, what is the matter? whatever it may be 
don't keep it from me." 

She was beside him as she said this, she twined her 
arms round his neck, she put her face down to his, and 
would have kissed him, but that he turned his cheek 
from her caress. 

"My darling, what is it? what have I done? what 
is the matter?" and she tore his hands away in her 
desperation, to see that he was crying like a child. 

"Oh! George, oh! my love, my^^love!" and ^e 
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drew his* bead towards her, and laid his face on her 
shoulder, and let him sob out his trouble there, asking 
no question more. 

By degrees he told her all, however; how his 
wearied brain refused to work longer at his bidding, 
how his figures confosed him, how his old correctness, 
his former certainty, had been leaving him day by day; 
how it had lately taken him an hour to get through 
the business he had formerly been able to manage 
easily in ten minutes; how, in fact, for the second time 
in his City career, his capital had gone from him. 

"First money, then health," he said, as with 
trembling hands he tried to arrange his papers and put 
them together in his usual (orderly manner. "And what 
is to become of us without either, God only knows, I 
do not" 

Religious sentiments, Scriptural quotations, had 
never come very readily to Beryl Molozane, but a 
thought passed through her mind that the God her 
husband spoke of had provided, that He would provide. 

Yet for her life Beryl could not have put this feel- 
ing into words; she could only say: 

"George dear, do not be down-hearted. Come 
home, and have a good night^s sleep, and do not work 
so hard for a day or two. For, one thing, to-morrow 
will be Sunday; are, you not thankfol to remember 
that?" 

"K it had not been for Sundays," answered George, 
and as he spoke he had a jumble of Deuteronomy and 
the French Revolution, and a whole host of other things 
mixed up in his head together, "if it had not been for 
Sundays, I should have been dead long ag^" 

"WeU, then, let us both be thsnkf" 
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she said: ^'and do not be dispirited. Tker», let me 
add it up," and Beryl slowly and painfully worked 
her way to the top of the column. "What did you 
make it, G-eorge? That is quite right, you see. What 
nonsense you have been talking. I believe you are 
half asleep already. Put away your things, and let 
us get home at once." 

Dear heart, tender wife, with her own spirit sink- 
ing, she could scold him hopefully thus! 

When, in the great day of eternal reckoning, the 
names of the real heroes of this world are revealed, I 
think, and hope, and believe it will be found that 
love, true love, has madd the staunchest martyrs, the 
bravest men and women out of, to our thinking, the 
unlikeliest materials, the most arrant cowards. 

CHAPTER XIX. 

A Little Discovery. 

Like many another wise adviser, Beryl did not 
follow, in her own person, the admirable counsel she 
had given to her husband, for it struck five o^clock on 
Sunday morning before she closed her eyes. 

Thinking — thinking wearily and hopelessly — 
Beryl lay awake the whole night long, wondering, as 
many an anxious wife has wondered before and since, 
how she could help her husband; how, with her poor 
strength, she might manage to keep the wheels of his 
business £rom rolling back down the hill he had 
managed to mount so far. How could she do it? How 
could she, who had not brought him friends, or money, 
or connection, aid him now? Over and over the same 
old ground she went, till she grew mortally sick of 
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traversing it; plan after plan she perfected and du- 
carded till evea ber young head ached with its un- 
wonted eiertiona. She could do nothing; she was not 
clever; she had no talent of any kind; she might take 
in needlework, to be snre, but then what could she 
earn at needlework? She might teach young children; 
she might establish a little school, that the fey of sniall 
boys and girls belonging to the people in the aeigh- 
bonrhood, could, perhaps, in time, be induced to at- 
tend; hut if she did, what then? Wonld her work 
satisfy her husband? What, to come back to the original 
question, was he to do? What plan, what reasonable 
hopeful plan for the fttture, could she suggest to him? 

If he looked out for a situation ae book-keeper, 
and got one, he would hare to labour away at figures 
stilL No matter what post he occupied in the City, 
accounts would, she knew, form some portion of lus 
daily work; and if he were in another man's employ- 
ment, those accounts would have to be got through ill 
or well; farther, wonld George ever be able to bear 
being at the heck and call of any employer; he who 
had, for so long a time, known no mastcu* save him- 
self and necessity? 

Could he not try something different Irom the busi- 
ness of an accountant? She would ask him the very 
first opportunity; she really thought he might, and 
wondered the idea had not occurred to him. Surely 
there were at least a thousand difi'erent ways for a man 
to earn his bread iu London, and it would be hard, 
indeed, if one like George . starved in the midst of 
plenty. ^^ 

He must give up accounts, that was all; and F 
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had told her this piece of his past experience, she 
conld have got over it in time; bat to have thought 
he confided in her, to have loved, him, worked for him, 
and to be repaid by such a discovery!.* Beryl grew 
dizzy as she remembered it, and passionately and 
despairingly she mourned that she had ever married, 
that she had no strength left to go away and separate 
herself from him for ever. 

She was not angry, she was hurt; the blow had 
crushed her heart, and in a dull, stupid, helpless way 
she bemoaned her fate, and thought bitterly about 
the weary days to come, now that faith and trust were 
gone. ~ 

She had believed so implicitly, she had loved so 
devotedly, and now — and now this was the end of 
it; she could never believe, nor hope, nor trust aj^ain. 

As she arrived at this conclusion she felt something 
touch her hand. It was Eoyal. 

"The only one who loves me in the world," she 
moaned; "the only one who is faithful to me now." 

And she broke out crying: and all hardness, and 
all despair, melted away as she wept — as memories 
of the old happy days rose before her — as doubts 
concerning the justice of her own conclusions arose in 
her mmd. 

Blessed tears! when the day of their common 
trouble came. Beryl thanked God for having taken all 
wounded pride, all harsh judgments out of her heart; 
she thanked Him that in that hour of bitter trial Be 
had not left her to herself, nor suffered h^r love to die 
out, nor permitted her affections to become estranged 
from her husband. 

She felt thankful that, though she could not avoid 
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looking at the matter through a woman's prejudiced 
eyes, another light had still been thrown upon the 
subject which softened every harsh feature of tiiie ugly 
fact; and that during the short period in which they 
two were permitted to tread liffs path together, no 
shadow stood betwixt them more. 

Her trust might be gone, but her love was strength- 
ened — perfect happiness might never be dreamed of 
for the future. But in trouble, in sorrow, in anxiety, 
Beryl discovered that true affection is perfected; that 
affection which does not last for time alone, but which 
endures, as poor humanity in its bitterest extremity 
fondly hopes, throughout all the countless ages of 
eternity. 
> 

CHAPTER XX. 

Not Dead. 

Slowly and wearily passed .the hours of that 
summer-day, tired of thinking, tired of crying, tired of 
the weakness which overmastered her, tired of moving * 
her aching 'head back and forward on the pillow, Beryl 
found at last employment and consolation in wondering 
how much longer her husband would remain dway, in 
counting the minutes likely to elapse before the time 
of his probable return. 

Whilst he was out of her sight, she Could not help 
doubting him, but she knew when once she heard his 
voice and looked in his face, and touched his hand, 
she should believe, spite of everything, that he did 
love her, and would love her till she died. 

He had never seen her ill, how would he bear-**^ 
If he could only think how ill she was, the poi^' 

15* 
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felt certain, no business, no profit wonld keep him 
from her side. She wondered how he wonld take it, 
what he would say, what the doctor would tell him, 
how he would look when he saw her, whether he 
would suspect what dhe had discovered and read. 

Beryl determined that if she could prevent it, he 
should never know she had found the letter, never 
learn that it was the shock of reading the secret of his 
life which had so nearly killed her. For Beryl be- 
lieved it had nearly killed her, and she was right. 
Even as it was, she lay for days within sight of the 
"valley of the shadow," and when she came out of the 
darkness of that land, when George knew that for a 
certainty she was to live, and not to die, she brought 
back with her to the plains of earth a child, whose 
birth had almost left George a widower. 

Through her long illness, through her tardy con- 
valescence, her husband could scarcely bring himself 
to leave her side. 

Did he love her? 

In the lonely night watches, in the weary hours 
of day. Beryl learnt better than to doubt a love 
which, as I have said before, was less affection than i 

idolatry. 

What if he had kept something back? supposing 
she had never become acquainted with that something, 
would it not have been happier for her? why should 
he have told her? where was the necessity? had he 
not a right to use his own discretion in ihe matter? 
what good could have been compassed by his repeating 
that old sorrowfal story to her? what good had the 
perusal of it brought to her now? So Beryl, nursing 
her child, his child, and looking out into Fen Court, 
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where the trees were dropping their leaves in the 
damp autumnal afternoon, bought and argued with 
herself, while George, all unconscious of what was 
passing through her mind, toiled in the of&ce below, 
for her and the son, who was now an additional incen- 
tive to labour. 

What a pathos there is in the lives of these hard- 
working men! How sadly pathetic is the existence of 
that person who has no time to bemoan Ijimself , who 
has no capability of working on the sympathy of his 
fellows. 

£[nowing what was coming to George Geith; aware 
of the existence of a shadow which was stealing 
onward and onward towards him, I cannot but pause 
for a moment and think of his toil, his industry, his 
disappointments, his amazing energy, before I go 
forward to the end. . • 

He never pitied himself; he never cried out be- 
cause his labour was severe, because the recompense 
was tardy. JSad he staid in the Church he would 
have thought more of writing one poor sermon a week 
than he did now of all the mental work he went 
through in a day. Though he had stuck to business 
till his mind refused to help him longer, he had never 
talked about his head, as one may hear, to the present 
day, any clergyman in a small country parish raving 
about his poor weak brains. There is a cant which 
comes sooner or later to all professions; when it comes 
to business, business will have grown self-conscious, 
and as uninteresting, and wearisome to outsiders, as 
overworked lawyers and debilitated clergymen are 
now. 

It is the sublime self-abnegation of busin^ 
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"Thank you," said I, "but I have managed to 
read it before, and I can surely read it again." 

"Why, where did you ever see^ it before?" he 
asked. 

*^*I saw it when you wrote to the Rev. George 
Geith." 

"The Eeverend George Geith," said he; "I never 
heard of him in my life till this minute." 

"Well, Mr. Geith," proceeded the lawyer; "I con- 
fess that staggered me; I am not veiy easily discon- 
certed, but really any one might have knocked me 
over with a feather." 

"Did not Mrs. Geith die in your parish," I asked; 
"did you not send first a letter stating she was dying; 
secondly, a telegraph message, announcing her death; 
and thirdly, a certificate of her death and buiial, to the 
Rev. George Geith, care of the person who now 
addresses you?" 

"Certainly not," said Mr. Clayfield. "I tell you I 
never heard of Mr. or Mrs. Geith till this moment, and 
I never heard of you, Mr. Tettin, till my Mend men- 
tioned your name to me about a fortnight since." 

"After that, Mr. Geith, I was very rude, and ran 
the risk of losing a good client, for I told him I could 
not believe that he was Mr. Clayfield at all; and J 
could not believe it; and I did not believe it, till he 
took me to an old acquaintance of my own, who assured 
me he wd.s the Honourable Ferdinand Clayfield, and 
no other person." 

"And what conclusion do you draw from all this?" 
asked George, slowly. 

"That Mrs. Geith is living, and that if you are not 
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remarkably fortunate, you will have the felicity of see- 
ing her some day when you least look for her.'' 

For a moment the accountant sat silent, but he 
said: 

"Mr. Tettin, do you know I have married again?" 

"Whew — ew — ew!" exclaimed the lawyer, and 
he rose in his dismay, and stood with his back to the 
fire, with his hands under his coat tails. 

"It was natural I should marry again, some time 
or other," observed George, angrily. 

"Natural," acquiesced Mr. Tettin, "but unfor- 
tunate." 

"As it has turned out," said the accountant; "but 
how the devil could I tell those letters were forgeries? 
how, in the name of hell, was I to know that she 
demon had concocted such a plot?" 

• "Now, now, my good sir," expostulated Mr. Tettin. 

"What would you have?" demanded the accountant, 
fiercely; "with everjr hope of my future life wrecked, 
with not merely every hope of my own, but of hers, 
of hers, do you expect me to stop and weigh my words, 
to measure my sentences?" 

"After all, however, she may not be living?" sug- 
gested the lawyer. 

"May not!" repeated George, incredulously. "If 
she be not, who was it then that called at your office? 
No, Mr. Tettin, she will turn up; sooner or later, she 
and I will meet." 

"Your name," remarked Mr. Tettin, "is now in the 
* Post-Office Directory.' " 

"Yes, knowing no fear, I have thrown aside all 
concealment; if she should go to you again, Mr. Tettin, 
ascertain her terms; I wiU pay anytibing, I '»^'* ^^ 
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anything to keep tlds from the knowledge of my wife, 
of Beryl." 
. "You will not tell her, then?" 

"Tell her! could I break her heart? could I kill 
her? could I see her face change and change as it 
would change?" and George at this point walked to 
the window anxious to conceal an agitation which he 
was not willing for the lawyer to witness. 

"You remember," said Mr; Tettin, as he rose to go, 
"that at the time we received these communications 
from Mr. Clayfield, I advised you to run down into 
Cornwall*, I certainly did not consider such a proceed- 
ing indispensable, but I suggested it might be satis- 
factory." 

"Well," said George, as Mr. Tettin paused, "have 
you come now to remind a fool of his folly?" 

"No," was the answer, "I only mention that, J>e- 
cause it may perhaps plead my excuse for offering yon 
a piece of disagreeable counsel now. Tell your — 
your present wife the whole of the circumstances, and 
separate." 

"I cannot do it," was the reply, faintly uttered. 
"Tell me to kill myself, and I may think of it, but 
whilst I have life I cannot leave BeryL" 

"Then may God help you both!" said the lawyer, 
and he took George^s hand and held it in his own for 
a moment ere he proceeded. 

"I have never had anything to do with divorce 
cases, but I think, I believe there are circumstances 
connectea with this wretched affair which would enable 
you to obtain your freedom still." 

"For heaven's sake," entreated George, "hav© 
mercy; make any compromise, give her any money « 



.,*u.», **to know it 5 and moreover, 
_-«*xi, we have a son." 

If the lawyer had said what was in his mind at 
the moment, he would have remarked, "of course," for 
it was qiute in the usual routine of his experience to 
find that where sons were wanted they did not come, 
and that where they were de trop^ they arrived in the 
natural order of events. 

Certainly the son complicated matters, but in spite 
of this, Mr. Tettin stuck to his text. 

He advised George to tell his wife, and to strive 
for a divorce. 

"And supposing I could not get one?" asked the 
accountant. 

"I can more easily suppose that you could get one, 
than that you would continue to live with your present 
wife, knowing your former one to be still alive," re- 
plied Mr. Tettin. 

"I have no proof — I have no certainty," said the 
unhappy man; "and if I had proof — if I had cer- 
tainty, still I would keep the knowledge at all hazards 
from her. So long as the sorrow and the sufiPering can 
be borne by me alone, I am comparatively indifferent 
to it, but she must not know, and if I can help it she 
shall never know." 

After that explicit statement, what could Mr. Tettin 
lo, but leave Fen Court, greatly marvelling at the per- 
ersity of human nature in general, and the nature of 
Mjers* clients in particular? 
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CHAPTER XXL 

. The Two Baronets. 

Whilst the events recorded in the last few chap- 
ters were occurring in Fen Court, Sir Mark Greith had 
been rapidly treading the shortest road to min. 

Some efforts he had made since we last saw him 
to retrieve his position; but they were such poor, feeble, 
purposeless efforts, that day by day Snareham became 
involved more and more hopelessly, while the inevitable 
end — the end his cousin had prophesied so long be- 
fore — came nearer and nearer. 

Living on the continent, Sir Mark had proved 
before to be little, if at all, cheaper than living in 
England. 

Supposing a man able to leave his tastes and his 

extravagances behind him in his native country, there 

may be some sense in his going abroad to retrench; 

but if he carry every usual expense with him, if the 

same habits that have made him a pauper at home 

are kind enough to take passage with him across the 

Cfaannel, the result becomes, in the one case as in the 

other, a mere question of time; and rmlor at Paris, at 

Borne, or the German baths, is as certain to parcel 

his family estate out to the dogs, as rnilor residing in 

, .{nixieely style at his country seat, or at his town man- 

i siont in one of the London squares. 

■*■ Money is easily spent all the world over, as easily 

"^■pent as it is hardly earned; and Sir Mark Geith, who 

Mid never earned a sovereign in his life, unless it 

^^;kt be on a horse-race, or at a gaming-house, dis- 

^vidffcd in due course that Snareham must go; that if 
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he did not sell it for himself his creditors would do so 
for him. 

Whether he could ever have managed to go through 
the ceremony of pushing the family estate with his own 
hand under the auctioneer's hammer, had Lady Geith 
held out a finger to help him in his distress, is doubt- 
ful; but having discovered that assistance from her was 
not to be obtained by any legitimate means, the baronet 
one day started off in a passion for England, and forth- 
with gave instructions to his solicitor to insert that ad- 
vertisement in The Times to which Mr. Tettin referred 
in his interview with the next of kin. 

"And if that do not bring her ladyship to book," 
said Sir Mark, as he folded up The Times and directed 
it to his mother, "nothing will." 

Having arrived at which conclusion, he awaited the 
result, which dii not prove exactly what he had anti- 
cipated. 

Although it was the dead of winter. Lady Geith 
came direct to London; and discovering on her arrival 
there that Sir Mark and his wife were not at Halkin 
Street, she proceeded without an hour's delay to 
Snareham Castle, where the baronet felt and evinced 
anything rather than pleasure at her unexpected ap- 
pearance. 

As for the baronet's wife, she made no secret of 
her apprehensions. "I told Mark how it would be," 
she sobbed, as she stood by the fire in her own apart- 
ment, which she had voluntarily relinquished for the 
benefit of Lady Geith. "I said we ought to try and 
keep Snareham at all hazards. I am sure I would have 
made any sacrifice, I would do anything now for the 
sake of peace and comfort. I have never kno"wi\ -^V^s&m 
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it was to have a day's ease of mind since I married; 
and if Mark had only let me go to you, and tell yoa 
everything at the time G-eorge wanted money, I am 
confident you wonld never have allowed ns to be in 
snch a strait as we are now/' 

"George wwited money! when did George want 
money?" and Lady Geith was a spectacle worth con- 
temphkting as she turned round and asked this question. 

"Why, he wanted money at the time that bank 
failed, at the time he was so ill." 

"May the Lord have pity on me!" said Lady Geith, 
as she buried her fece in her hands, and cried aloud: 
"Eighteous art Thou, Loi^ — the judgments of the 
Lord are tnie and righteous altogether;" and she sat 
murmuring to herself for a minute or two longer, ere 
she said, sharply: "Tell Mark to come to me; tell him 
I wish to speak to him at once." 

"Will you not take some refreshment?" suggested 
the younger lady. "May I not order the " 

"Tell Mark to come to me; I have travelled from 
Nice to London, and from London here to see him, 
and him only; and I will neither eat nor drink, I will 
neither toke rest nor sleep, till I have told him what 
I have journeyed all these miles to say." 

"I am afraid it is all up. Cissy," remarked the 
baronet, when he received his mother's message; "but, 
perhaps, irfter she has rated me well, we may be better 
friends than has been the case for years past. At any 
rate, we cannot be worse; that is one comfort." 

• And Sir Mark walked off slowly to the •presence- 
chamber, where he found Lady G«ith standing beside 
the dressing-table, whilst her companion, Mrs^ Lenn<»r, 
sat looking with a sneer and a frown into the fire. 
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Observing her, Sir Mark suggested that what his 
mother had to say to him could perhaps be better com- 
municated in private. 

^'When you hear what I am in England to tell 
you," answered Lady Geith, who was trembling from 
head to foot, ''you will understand that to me it matters 
nothing whether my words be spoken in the market- 
place or in this room. I do not desire a witness to our 
conversation, but as Mrs. Lennor wishes to be present 
at it, I can make no objection to such an i^Tange- 
ment." 

"Would it be vain for me to object?" asked the 
baronet. 

"I think so; l^ut you can put your question to Mrs. 
Lennor herself. It is optional widi her to go (ht to re- 
main, so far as I am concerned. I may add this one 
thing, however," added Lady Geith, hastily, "that she 
has as good a right to hear what I am about to say as 
any person living." 

"Loi virtue of which right I claim leave to remain 
where I am," said Mrs. Lennor, defiantly. 

"You have long come between me and my mother, 
madam," observed Sir Mark, "and it is, therefore, use- 
less for me to contend against an influence which, at 
the same time, I confess I am at a loss to under- 
stand." 

For a moment Mrs. Lennor seemed as though she 
were about to answer, and to answer gently; but if she 
did entertain such a purpose she changed it, and turned 
with a look of expectation towards Lady Geith, who 
said: 

"I have come here,. Mark, to tell you a 
which I once thought to have carried to my gra^ 
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it was to have a day^s ease of mind since I maarried; 
and if Mark had only let me go to yon, and tell you 
everything at the time George wanted money, I am 
confident you would never have allowed Us to be in 
such a strait as we are now." 

"George wanted money! when did George want 
money?" and Lady Geith was a spectacle wordi con- 
templating as she turned round and asked this question. 

"Why, he wanted money at the time that bank 
failed, at the time he was so ill." 

"May the Lord have pity on me!" said Lady Geith, 
as she buried her face in her hands, and cried aloud: 
"Righteous art Thou, Lord — the judgments of the 
Lord are true and righteous altogether;" and she sat 
murmuring to herself for a minute or two longer, ere 
she said, sharply: "Tell Mark to come to me; tell him 
I wish to speak to him at once." 

"Will you not take some refreshment?" suggested 
the younger lady. "May I not order the " 

"Tell Mark to come to me; I have travelled from 
Nice to London, and from London here to see him, 
and him only; and I will neither eat nor drink, I will 
neither take rest nor sleep, till I have told him what. 
I have journeyed all these miles to say." 

"I am afraid it is all up, Cissy," remarked the 
baronet, when he received his mother's message; "but, 
perhaps, after she has rated me well, we may be better 
friends than has been the case for years past. At any 
rate, we cannot be worse; that is one comfort." 

* And Sir Mark walked off slowly to the presence- 
chamber, where he found Lady Greith standing beside 
the dressing-table, whilst her companion, Mrs. Lennor, 
sat looking with a sneer and a frown into the fire. 
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me. You can ask for what explanation 70a like after- 
wards; but the simple fact is this: You are not mj son; 
I am not your mother." 

"Your ladyship must be mad,'' exclaimed Mark, as 
he grasped the mantelpiece for support 

^*So I had the privilege of remarking to Lady 
Geith, before we left Nice, when she told me for what 
purpose she intended coming to England,'' said Mrs. 
Lennor, from the depths of the arm-chair she oc- 
cupied. 

"Mad!" echoed Lady Geith, mournfully; "yes, 
Mark, there was a time in my life when I believe I was 
mad; when that woman, knowing my weak point, put 
the plan into my mind which has 'made my whole 
existence wretched. I was mad when I listened to her, 
but in my sober senses I have repented night and day 
ever since." 

"Mother ," and Sir Mark's strong voice grew 

weak. "Mother, say you are jesting; say you are 
punishing me for my folly, for my extravagance; tell 
me what you have said is untrue. For the love of 
Heaven, mother, anything rather than that I am not 
your son." 

She had never thought of this; never in her own 
self-pity, in her vain regret, had she imagined how the 
tale she told would affect Sir Mark. Knowing always 
his true position, she had forgotten that he had never 
looked upon himself but as a rightful heir, as a 
neglected son; and now, when in a moment, his ghastly 
face and expression of sickly horror told her what a 
fearful piece of intelligence her speech had conveyed 
to him, her anger died out in a moment, and the 
keenest remorse sprang to life in its stead. 
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"Oh! Mark, forgive me, forgive me;" and Lady 
Geith, in her ahject repentance, asked pardon of the 
man whom she had enriched for the sole purpose, as 
it seemed, of one day making him a beggar. 

"I do not know what it is I have to forgive," he 
said, "for I cannot understand what you mean; I do 
not comprehend what you have been trying to tell me. 
If it be true what you say, if I am not your son, whose 
son am I? Was G-eorge your child? Am I his brother? 
Tell me all about it; only for God^s sake do not keep 
me any longer in suspense." 

Thus exhorted. Lady Geith, who had changed in 
a moment from judge to criminal, told him everything 
with which the reader is abeady acquainted; but she 
studiously avoided making any mention of the one 
point on which Sir Mark was the most anxious for in- 
formation. Three or four times he broke across her 
story to ask her this; and as often as he asked, she 
continued her narrative without heeding his inter- 
ruption. 

When she had quite finished, Si^ Mark said: 

"And now having heard whose son I am not, I 
demand to be told whose son I am." 

There was a long pause, during the continuance of 
' which Sir Mark looked from Lady Geith to Mrs. Lennor, 
and from Mrs. Lennor back to Lady Geith. 

"Whose son am I?" he asked again. "Will neither 
of you who devised this cursed plot open your lips now, 
to say where you got me? Will you not, at least, tell 
me the name of the mother who sold me, and what 
price you gave her for me?" 

"You had better not ask anything further, Mark; 
you had better rest content" 

George Geith of Fen Court, 11, 16 
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black as nigbt, glossy as a raven's wing in the days 
when she was neglected for the sake, as she knew 
now, of Mark's mother, for the love of as mean, as 
low, and as designing a woman as ever breathed. 

All these years she had believed the story which 
her companion had first told her; had believed the tale 
of Mrs. Lennor's too confiding fondness for her future 
husband; had refused to credit the evidence of her own 
senses, which might have told her Mark's likeness to 
the late baronet was something more than accidental; 
and now she lay in the arms of the son of the woman 
who had deluded her; lay there stricken down, by the 
base treachery, by the abominable ingratitude of the 
woman in whom she had trusted. 

That woman would now have come forward to 
help her, but Sir Mark put her sternly aside. 

"Leave Lady Geith to me," he said; "or if you 
would do her a kindness, send my wife here." 

"You will not tell her, Mark," implored^Mrs. Len- 
nor; "you will not tell her." 

"Send my wife here," repeated the baronet; "send 
her here at once." 

And as he spoke he laid his hand on the bell, and 
rang it for assistance. 

"Tell one of the men to saddle a horse, and ride 
over for the doctor directly. Tell another to be ready 
to start for the station; I shall want to telegraph to 
town." And Sir Mark lifted Lady Geith gently, I 
might almost say lovingly, and carrying her into the 
next room, laid her on the bed. 

All that night Lady Geith lay between life and 
death. All that night @ir Mark Geith and his wife 
watched beside her, 
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mercy and forgiveness, but Mark turned a deaf ear to 
her words; he would listen to nothing she had to say; 
he would put no questions save these: "who was my 
father? whose child was Lettice? and to both Lady 
Geith replied — Lady Geith who could not find it in 
her heart to tell him everything — "yoiir father was 
Captain Lennor, you and Lettice were brother and 
sister." 

"You and Lettice were not brother and sister," 
broke out Mrs. Lennor; "your father was not Captain 
Lennor. As you have said so much, my lady, I will 
say more; as you have chosen to tell the secret we 
both swore should never pass our lips; as to serve your 
own purposes, you have thrust my son from the place 
where, of your own free will, you put him, I will tell 
you something you might have guessed long ago if 
you would. You were not," she added, turning to Sir 
Mark, "the son of myself and Captain Lennor, as 
Lady Geith believed, but you were the son of Sir 
Mark Geith, and he knew who was your mother, and 
aided the deception for his own sake. Now, my lady, 
that you have ousted my son from his home and his 
title, which of us has the worst of it, you or I? the 
wife or the mother, which?" 

But Lady Geith could not ai^wer, she was lying 
like one dead in Mark^s arms. She had risen to reply 
to the taunt of the woman who had made her life, 
married and widowed, a weariness to her, bnt before 
she could open her lips she had fallen forward on 
Markka shoulder, with the blood gurgling from her 
mouth, with her grey hair hanging about her old and 
haggard face. 

That face had been lovely once; that hair had b<^n 

IC* 
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gnlltO J gare up the point and ccmtented JiimMlf with 
remarking that Mark eonld take a look at tiie new- 
comer in his cradle. 

''What hare jon caUed him?" asked % Mark. 

''Walter Ambrose," answered his coosin, and the 
pair looked at one another. 

"It is many a long day since there was a Walter 
in the Geith family before," remarked the baronet, 
significantlj. 

"And it may be many a long day before there will 
be a Walter again," thought the accountant, bat he 
held his peace, and travelled back in memory to that 
night when he had last stood in the pictnre-galleiy 
at Snareham, looking at the portrait of the Puritan 
soldier. 

"You have seen my wife now, and you have seen 
my son," said George Geith, as he and his cousin 
walked along Fenchurch Street to the Guildhall Hotel; 
"and no doubt you think what you say, that I am a 
very generous individual for letting you keep what can 
be of no possible use to myself. Whatever else you 
may be, Mark, you are still apparently my cousin, and 
I wonder whether if I tell you something which is 
breaking my heart, you will keep my secret for the 
sake of the days when we were boys together." 

'*I will keep it, I will be true to you; if only be- 
cause of the great wrong that I have done to you, I 
will be faithful to you now." 

"Thank you," said George, and he thought for a 
moment, ere he proceeded. "With regard to -what you 
have told me to-night, it is impossible for me to say 
how I should act were I situated differently. Under 
no circumstances, however, I think, should I make any 
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move in the matter; but as it is, I can do nothing for 
this reason — Beryl is not legally my wife, an4 niy 
child is consequently illegitimate. A fortnight since 
there was not a happier man in the kingdom than 
myself; but I did not know then that a woman was 
living who has cnrsed my whole life." 

"Tell me, if you can, how it all came about," said 
Sir Mark, compassionately; "tell me if you like, if you 
think it would be any relief to you, if you think I can 
help you in the matter — can I help you, George?" 
and the baronet, as we must continue to call him, laid 
his hand on his cousin^s shoulder as he spoke. 

"I think so, or I should scarcely have taken you 
into my confidence," said the accountant "Years and 
years ago, Mark, before ever I took orders, before I 
left college, I met with this woman; I was young then, 
and I was foolish, and I suppose I thought I was in 
love with her; of one thing, however, I am confident, 
which is, that I never intended to mjarry her; more 
shame for me, perhaps, but it is the truth. However, 
to make an end of this part of my story, I did marry 
her, and when I could afford to take her to a home 
of my own, I meant to do so. Though it was not long 
before I found out what a bad bargain I had made of 
it, though she was my inferior in every respect, and 
older than I in addition, still I fully intended doing 
my duty by her. Mark, you will try and believe 
that?" 

"I do believe every word you have told me," said 
the other earnestly, "and I believe more, I think you 
were duped somehow, and that you were taken in by 
some designing woman." 

"That is quite true," answered George, "but hear 
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me farther. We had not heen married a fortnight 
beforg I found she was false to me, before I discovered 
that a fellow whom I had believed to be my friend, 
and who had urged and egged me on to marry her, 
should have been her husband instead of me. If I had 
caught him then, I would have killed him; if the pair 
had not disappeared together, I would have had the 
life of one if not both, though I had swung for it. As 
I said, however, they disappeared, and I fell back into 
my old life, hoping I should never hear more of either. 
In due time I took orders, I went to Morelands, I had 
been wild, but I steadied down and began to see that 
a chsu-acter for respectability would be of value to me. 
in my way through the world. I meant to save money 
and get rid some day of the ties that bound me. I did 
not greatly like a curate's life, but still being a curate, 
with tfie Great Snareham tithes in prospective, did not 
seem a bad provision for an almost penniless man. I 
had nearly forgotten my boyish misadventure, as nearly 
as a man can ever forget anything of the kind, when 
suddenly ishe reappeared. She came to me half drunk; 
she came into my sitting-room, accompanied by her 
father, who was still more tipsy than herself, and in- 
sisted that I should receive her as my wife, that I 
should introduce her to my friends." 

Not all the years which had come and gone since 
then had been able to efface from George Geith's mind 
the shame and horror of that night; and he paused for 
a moment ere he proceeded, as though striving to re- 
cover his composure before he went on with his story. 

"It was money they wanted, Mark — money, of 
course, and nothing else; and before I could get rid of 
them they had swept away almost every sixpence of 
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the sum I had put aside so hardly and at such a 
sactifice, to effect at some future day my complete 
emancipation. 

"What was I to do? I put it to you., Mark, what 
could I do hut what I did do, namely, leave More- 
lands, and relinquish the Church, and come to London 
to seek my fortune." • 

• "You might have come to us," said the haronet, 
reproachfully; "we could surely have helped you, and 
we- would." 

"At that time," answered his cousin, "I considered 
my promise. to my mother hound me completely. At 
that time, also," he added, "I would have done any- 
thing rather than confessed my folly. When men are 
young, Mark, they think it looks more manly for them 
to he villains than dupes. I would have heen the- 
former had I not heen the latter. Being the latter, 
the shame and the fear of ridicule completely over- 
mastered me. If I had to do the same thing again I 
am still not sure that I could stay to face the conse- 
quences of my own acta." 

Walking leisurely, the pair had hy this time 
reached Lothbury, and George now proposed that, 
instead of proceeding direct to the Guildhall Coffee- 
house, they should go up Moorgate Street, and take a 
turn round Finsbury Circus. 

"I cannot talk in the house," said, the accountant, 
lifting his hat at the moment, and letting the cool 
night air fan his forehead-, "I cannot talk in the house; 
and, besides, there is something in the intense quietness 
of these out-of-way comers of London that soothes and 
calms me* more than words could express. When I 
first came to London, after I had been driven mad all 
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iaj by the noise , and the tnmnlt, and die din, I nsed 
to go oat for an hour or so after it was qnite dark, 
and wander through the hnndred-and-one squares that 
lie between Gray's Inn Lane and Tottenham Court 
Boad. I lodged in Guilford Street then, and I think, 
to this hour, I could find my way about that part of 
London blindfold.** 

"You must have found it horribly lonely, I should 
imagine," observed Sir Mark, who had by this time 
lit another cigar. 

"I know now I was lonely," answered his cousin, 
"but I did not feel lonely then. Li the day-time I 
had not time to think; at night I was glad of the 
stillness and the solitude. I like the City, however, 
better than any part of London. Its life is so much 
more active, its repose so much greater. Where, at 
the West-End, Mark, would you meet with such per- 
fect loneliness as this?" and the accountant paused, as 
he concluded, in order to let Sir Mark hear that no 
footsteps, save their own, woke the echoes of the 
deserted pavements. 

"What did you propose to yourself to do when 
you came first to London?" asked the baronet. 

"Anything," was the answer, "anything by means 
of which I could earn my bread and save enough 
ultimately to secure my release from her. How I 
managed to bpth earn and save, I could scarcely tell 
you Mark; but I did both. A man must make money 
before he can lose it." 

"You deserved better," said his cousin, "after all 
those years of toil. How did you find out that — that 
— woman is still alive; or rather, first tell me what 
made you think she was dead?" 
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"That is Moorfields," remarked George, a little 
irrelevantly, as they passed the Roman Catholic chapel; 
and he took his cigar .out of his mouth, and knocked 
the ash ofiP, ere he proceeded. 

"I thought she was dead, because I had a letter to 
that efiPect from a clergyman in the country; and I 
know she is not dead, because the solicitor who acted 
for me in the matter, has lately seen that clergyman, 
who states he never wrote to me in his life; and that 
the letters sent to me were forgeries." 

"What was her object?" asked Sir Mark. 

"I do not know," answered the accountant "She 
may either have thought she would obtain a clue to 
my whereabouts, or she may have desired to get rid 
of me. I cannot make out what her motive was; but 
of course she had some motive. Now it appears she is 
looking after me again, for she has been to Mr. Tettin^s 
ofQce, asking for my address." 

"You remind me of something," said the baronet 
"Whilst we were abroad, the housekeeper told Cissy 
some person had been at the castle asking her if she 
could tell her where you were, and if you were often 
at Snareham. The old lady, who is, as you may 
remember mighty particular, did not like the woman's 
look, and gave her no encouragement to eome back 
again. She did you a good turn, however, for she 
said she had only seen you once in the last do^en 
years; and that was when you came home from some 
country further away than India. You remember 
saying something about having been in a stranger 
place than India that time you came to see me at 
Snarehwu?" 
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"I recollect saying something about it,** answered 
George, who was all attention. 

^'^Then/ asked the woman, *is he in England?' 

"'I am sure I don't know/ said the old ladj; 'Mr. 
George's affairs is not my business, and they are not 
yonr's for that matter either. I cannot say where Mr. 
George is; bnt I should think he had gone abroad 
again.' 

"*Do the family never hear from him?' 

'^'I do not read my lady's letters, nor Sir Mark's 
either,' was all the answer madam got; and it seems 
she went away very greatly dissatisfied. I intended to 
write and tell yon all about this, but other things put 
it out of my mind. I suppose there can be no doubt 
now who it was?" 

^'Not the least; and that brings me now, Mark, to 
what I wanted to ask you. Will you keep my where- 
abouts a secret if you can? Beyond all things, will 
you be silent about my being in business? If we can 
gain time; if I can manage to move my of&ce, and 
start as I did before with a false Ujame, putting myself 
as Co.; beyond all things, if we can bribe her to 
quietness, I may still be able to keep the affair from 
Beryrs knowledge; and* if I can do that, I care for 
nothing else." 

"I will go up to Halkin Street first thing in the 
morning, and warn the people there," said Sir Mark, 
eagerly, "and I will send down a special messenger to 
Cissy, telling her what to do at Snareham. Is there 
anything else I can do for you? Shall I ask Mr. Tettin 
to send her to me should she call with him again? 
Shall I tell her you are in India, China, Russia? I 
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irill swear black is white, George, if yoa say the 

"I think, Mark, it will be better to leave Mr. 
Tettin to manage her," answered George; "at present 
she thinks I want the matter kept from the knowledge 
of my family; if once she snspects you all know afaoat 
it she will begin to wonder why I am willing to bny 
her silence. Leave her to Mr. Tettin. I fancy he 
will be able to deal with her." 

"Heaven send he may!" exclaimed Mark, devoutly. 
"Will you not come in?" he added, for by this time 
they had left the Circus and paced slowly along Lon- 
don Wall, and got ft'om thence to King Street vid 
Basinghall and Greaham Streets. "Will you not come 
in? No; well, it is late, -and I cannot press yon, for 
I suppose that pretty wife of yours will he getting un- 
easy if you stop longer. Good-bye. I will call with 
you in the morning, after I come back from Halkin 
Street" 

And Sir Hark fully intended to fiilfil this promise, 
but the next day he did not call to see George, he 
only wrote him a note, stating that he had gone to 
Halkin Street; that he had spoken to the servants 
there; that the butler had forthwith informed him a 
woman had called the previous evening, asking to see 
Lady Geith; that on being told her ladyship was at 
Snareham, she inquired whether any of them (the ser- 
vants) could give her the address of their master's 
cousin, Mr. George Geitli; tliat us she did not look 
very respectable, he (the Imtlcr) had hadtated to men- 
tion the -matter to Mrs. Lennor, b'' '^ so 
pressing, and said her business v hat 
he finally took her message up^l rs. 
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Lennor said sbe did not know Mr. Geith^s addreas ber- 
self, but that as be was in some business in tbe Citj, 
no doubt bis name could be found in tbe *^Directoiy.'* 

''In plain English," exelaimed Sir Mark, ''she gave 
70U a soTereign, I suppose, to cany her message, and 
get her the information she wanted?" 

''It was not mj £ftult, Sir Mark, it was not, in- 
deed," pleaded the man; "she said it was most im- 
portant, of great consequence to Mr. Cleitb, that sbe 
should see him at once. And Mrs. Lennor — 

"D — Mrs. Lennor," broke out tbe baronet, and be 
straightway left tbe bouse. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

The Old Skeleton. 

In the life-stream of every man there comes a 
point where the waters flow more rapidly onward, 
where many currents meeting produce not merely 
eddies and swells, and turbulence and disorder, but 
also widen and deepen the river of existence, and 
cause it to proceed on its course to the great sea, with 
increased swiftness, with a fiercer rush. 

At such a point George Geith had now arrived, 
and the din of many rushing waters, of many coming 
events, confused and deafened him. 

Mechanically he went about his daily work, about 
the work that had so lately been to him the sole 
employment of his life; but his heart and his mind 
were not in his office. They were at Snareham, at 
the Guildhall Coffeehouse, with the Honble. and Bev. 
Mr. Clayfield, and in the future, the dark and uncer- 
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tain future, towards which he looked with horror and 
aflPright. 

For the second time George Geith was afraid to 
face his sorrows boldly. As at Morelands he had fled 
from the wretched creature with whom he had linked 
his lot, so in Fen Court, he lacked courage to pursue 
the only course which presented even the faintest pro- 
mise of peace to him and his. All in vain Sir Mark 
implored and Mr. Tettin counselled; all in vain Mr. 
Clayfield offered his aid, and promised that the, by no 
means despicable, influence of his own family should 
be exerted to assist in ridding the unhappy man of the 
chains he had riveted on himself; nothing could -move 
him. 

"He could do anything but break Beryl's heart," 
he said. "He could pay any money; undergo any 
suffering; consent to any sacrifice, rather than let Beryl 
know she was not legally his wife, that the child she 
had borne him was illegitimate." 

He had been strong to work, he had been strong 
to endure; he had been as iron in times of difficulty, 
as steel when he met with reverses. But this grief 
crushed him, and he let himself drift away with the 
currents, which he thought were too powerful for him 
to struggle against; until, alas! the time for struggle 
was past for ever. 

And, indeed, those who urged him the most earnestly 
to tell Beryl everything, who knew that a full and 
perfect confidence now was his only chance of ultimate 
salvation, could not but acknowledge his position to 
be one full of difficulty; could not say for certain that, 
had they stood in his plaoa- thev would have evinced 
greater courage than ' 

George Geith of Fen Cour 17 
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No circumstance of humiliation seemed wnii^&a^ m 
the whole affair. To have been entrapped into a mar- 
riage with such a woman; to have fled from her, and 
paid her for silence, and worked to ensure her silence 
through years, rather than confess his.foUy, was bad 
enough; but to have been duped by her a second time; 
to have married on the faith of forged letters; to have 
been gulled in manhood more stupidly even than he 
had been gulled in youth; to have eluded his wife's 
search so successfully that he had driven her, or had 
apparently driven her, to gain her living among the 
outcasts of society, there was surely enough hare to 
try the courage of the bravest, to conquer the spirit of 
the firmest man living. 

Thinking of Beryl's loving faith — of her inno- 
cence, her purity, her spotlessness — thinking of the 
stain he, who would have laid down his life for her, 
had put on her fair name — thinking of the one wo- 
man who was really his wife, of the other woman from 
whom anybody might now separate him, George Geith 
turned coward, and refused to battle with his misery. 

He would die sooner than let Beryl know on what 
a poor broken reed she had leaned, when she elected 
to trust her happiness into his keeping. He would do 
anything rather than drag his poor darling's name 
through the mire with which his wife had bedaubed 
herself and her husband. He could not, he would not, 
run the risk of having to separate himself from Beryl- 
He would not have her even mentioned in the divorce 
courts. He would not have the faintest breath of goS' 
sip pass over her fair fame. He would give money; 
he would work; he would wait; he would keep his 
skeleton concealed at all hazards, at any price. 
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In a strait like this, what was man to say to man? 
what could even the best and kindest do, save leave 
him alone with his misery in the hands of God? 
Advice was but torture; worldly counsel but mockery; 
whilst his friends, if they attempted to take higher 
ground, if they began arguing on the broader prin- 
ciples of right and wrong; the weary sufferer grew im- 
patient, and told them what they knew to be true, 
that there are cases in which no mortal being can 
decide what is right and what is wrong, and that his 
was one of these. 

"Help me to compromise it," he said, "help me to 
get her out of the country, or show me how I can 
leave England and take Beryl with me, and I will 
thank you with all my soul. As for the sin, if it be 
a sin, I will settle that with my Maker when he calls 
me to account. He knows my extremity, and will 
have mercy accordingly." 

If this view of the matter were not orthodox, it 
was at any rate natural; it was so natural, indeed, 
that Mr. Clayfield stopped Mr. Tettin in the commence- 
ment of an excellent sermon, and said very earnestly: 

"We will leave you then in His hands, for we are 
not your judges. He can make darkness light, and a 
crooked path straight. He can turn sorrow into joy, 
and bring forth good out of evil. My poor friend," 
and the clergyman laid his hand kindly on George's 
shoulder. "I pray that in His infinite mercy He may 
do all this for you, and that He may open a way for 
you out of your present trouble, which we in our 
blindness cannot discern." 

It was well to be tender and pitiful; it was best if 
any error were made it was made on the side o€ 
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Christian charity, of hrotherly love; for everything 
was so dark to George Geith in those days of doubt 
and sofFering that he needed the gentlest handling, the 
most forbearing consideration. 

As for Mark, he was willing to do whatever his 
consin asked him. 

"I mean," said the baronet, "to obtain every pos- 
sible particular about her former life." 

"You can do so if you like," replied George, 
wearily, "but I am sure it is merely waste of time." 

"Still it would be a satisfaction," persisted Sir 
Mark. 

Meantime Mrs. George Geith was not idle either; 
having once got on the scent, she soon discovered that 
George lived in Fen Court, City. 

"So!" exclaimed George's skeleton, and she went 
straight to her husband's office. 

That interview sealed George's fate. She soon 
found out his weak point; she played upon his fears; 
she tortured him; she taunted him; she got money 
from him; she laid him down in his misery and 
trampled over him. She had the best of it; from that 
day out he was slave, she mistress. 

With the treachery of a very Judas she induced 
him to believe money could keep her quiet. With a 
refinement of cruelty she made him work for her, toil 
for her, borrow for her, buy for her. She took hand- 
some apartments, she fed sumptuously every day, she 
clothed herself in purple and fine linen, and then drove 
in her carriage to the City, and took money from this 
poor, proud man, whose one weak point, his love for 
Beryl, was a tower of strength to her. 

To all things, however, there comes an end, and 
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accordingly there came a day to George Oeith, when, 
seeing all his aunt^s money and all he could make in 
business, would not satisfy this daughter of the horse- 
leech, he told her they must come to some understand- 
ing, that she must fix some price and keep to it. 

Handsome apartments, fine equipage, purple, and 
fine linen, living sumptuously every day, had been 
things greatly to the liking of Mrs. George Geith; but 
when she found that there was to be an end to all of 
them, when she discovered that a small certain income 
was meant to take the place of a banker who honoured 
her cheques ad lib,, the wretched woman reverted to 
her own original plan, and resolved, now she had got 
all the money she could, to take what she called her 
"revenge." 

For which purpose, watching her opportunity, she 
called on Beryl, and told her all — told her she was 
no wife; that her child was no better than the brat 
left at the door-step of some wealthy man by the 
poorest and lowest cast-away. 

"He has refused to buy my silence longer," she 
said, transgressing in her passion all bounds of pru- 
dence; ^'and he fancies that I will sit down tamely 
and see another woman usurp my place. He thought 
I would hold my tongue, that you would never prose- 
cute him for bigamy." 

In a moment Beryl saw her advantage. Like a 
tiger rushing to protect her young, so she sprang for- 
ward to protect her husband. 

"Prosecute him for bigamy," she repeated; "who 
is to do that?" 

"Why, you or your friends, to * i 

Mr. George fieith's first choice. 
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''A man cannot be prosecuted for bigamy unless 
be bave mairied two wives," said Beryl taming ber 
face flusbed witb sadden determination towards ber 
enemy. 

'*No, bat be bas married two wives," answered 
Mrs. George Geitb, trinmpbantly. 

"How do you know tbat?" and Beryl looked 
straigbt at the woman she questioned. 

"How do I know tbat?" repeated Mrs. George 
Geitb, "Because be bas." 

"How do you know be bas?" persisted BeryL 

Ob, tbese women! wbat will tbey not do, wbat will 
tbey not think of? when the bi^piness of the man 
tbey love is at stake;- Had it come new to ber. Beryl 
might have hesitated, bad she not been prepared she 
might bave faltered, but warned by tbat letter, she bad 
been strengthened; a watcbfdl observer during the last 
few months, she bad suspected, and now she turned 
her strength and ber suspicion into weapons for ber 
busband^s defence. 

She would not acknowledge she was married to 
him; not all ber visitor's artifices should wring that 
from ber. 

And thus when the other tried to shame ber into 
a confession, when she inquired bow she could live 
with him, knowing she was not bis wife, Beryl, witb 
the blood seeming to stand still about ber heart, 
answered: 

"What is that to you? for wbat i bave done, for 
wbat I shall do, I am not answerable to any mortal 
upon earth." 

"If it be true wbat you say," answered the lawful 
wife, "if you are really not married to him, be bas 
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tbeu been more careful foi yon than 70a are for 
yourself." • 

"He need not have been," Beryl replied; "there is 
nobody now living wliose heart it could break, to know 
that I am living with George Geith without being bis 
wife." 

"I cannot believe it," sud the other, "I do not 
credit what yoa tell me; you are doing this to screen 
liira. He would never have been thoughtful and careful 
for you if he had not deceived you first" 

"Do I look like a woman who has been deceived?" 
and Beryl rose and &onted her enemy, "do I look like 
a betrayed and injured wife? Did I receive your news 
as news? Was I hurt? Was I astonished? What have 
I sud or done to make you think I am anything else 
than what I tell yon, a woman who, having loved 
George Geith better than anything else on earth — 
better than you, though yon are his wife, ever loved 
him — means to stay with him to the end?" 

Beryl's visitor looked round the room; she glanced 
out at the churchyard, she took an inventory of the 
furniture, she appraised the value of Beryl's dress, she 
scrutinized every feature in her face before she said 
slowly, and not without a certain reluctant admiration: 

"I believe yon have loved him. I believe you do. 
If it were otherwise you could not sacrifice yourself for 
his sake as you are doing now." 

"I am not sacrificing myself," Beryl persisted. "It 
is George who has sacrificed himself for me." 

"Till very lately lie b,-lifvea mc dead," said Mrs. 
George Geith. 

"What of that," retui-tcd Beryl- 1:7 

for a man to marry nnotlicr wif ks 
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his first one dead. Do jon not consider it the most 
natural thing in the world for a man to consider he 
had had enough of matrimony when he tried it with 
you? If you do not, I do;" and Beryl, growing 
desperate in her efforts at persuasion, hecame personal, 
not to say insulting in her remarks. 

All die less for that, perhaps, did Mrs. Geith 
helieve her; but certainly, Beryl's statement, whether 
that statement were true or false, placed her in a 
dilemma. K George and Beryl were not man and 
wife, then the last shot, which she had held back for 
her direst extremity would turn out to be but blank 
cartridge; and even if they had been married, and that 
this girl, this woman, this wife, whatever she might be 
called, refused to prosecute? Truly Mrs. George Geith 
ibegan to think her husband had proved almost too 
easy a prey; that he must have been a desperately 
timid pigeon to submit to her plucking without making 
even an effort to fly away. 

CHAPTEK XXIII. 

Two Most Wretched. 

Many an one who can bear up bravely enough 
during the wildest storm, who can face the rain and 
the wind, will yet break down after the tempest has 
passed; but such was not the case with Beryl.' For so 
long a time she had felt the clouds gathering; for so 
long she had noticed the alteration in her husband; for 
so long she had known of the visits of some strange 
woman to him; for so long a time she had been coming 
slowly, gradually to believe in the existence of some 
•secret, which secret she connected (by that sure, same 
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feminine instinct which draws oftentimes more certain 
and rapid conclusions than can be adduced firom facts 
by any process of reasoning) with the letter that had 
brought such misery to her; for so long she had been 
waiting, watching, listening, for what I think Gerald 
Griffin calls the footfall of fate, that the appearance 
of Mrs. George Geith proved rather a confirmation of 
her fears than a surprise to the poor devoted wife, who 
resolved ;on the instant to save George at any sacrifice 
to herself. 

What were her fears, her happiness, her future, 
truth itself even, in comparison to the love she bore 
him? If she had been angry with him once when the 
wrong seemed to lie between him and herself, was not 
that all the more reason why she should defend him 
now, when enemies came up armed against him? Every 
thought for herself, every feeling of resentment was 
absorbed in pity for the man, the wretched man who 
was struggling to keep her foe and his at bay. She 
could understand now why he had never mentioned his 
first marriage to her, she comprehended why he had 
not slept well lately, why his appetite failed, why his 
spirits were low, why he had evinced towards her 9uch 
a passionate tenderness; why he had been at once so 
irritable and so loving, so exacting, and so remorseful. 

Did Beryl weep? it was for him; did she devise 
schemes of release? they were all for his relief and 
benefit; did she lie, did the heart which Vas truth 
itself frame falsehoods, did the trembling lips utter 
deceit? it was for him — all, all for him. 

Her religion was to love. this man whom she had 
chosen, against whom she had never felt anger •^'^ 
resentment but once, with her whole soul and «- 
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felt the waters roaring around her, she still knew — 
the poor, loving, devoted wife dreaded — that the 
day of their parting would arrive ere long. 

To one lodging after another the news of their 
invalid marriage followed them. There seemed no 
use in moving, in changing servants, and yet still they 
had to move; and Beryl never was allowed by George 
to keep the same nurse for two weeks together. 

"We will get a house of some kind, even though 
it be not all we wish, and put an end to this," said 
George, at last; and before the week was out he had 
found a home for her, in a lovely, romantic, out-of-the- 
way spot, not far from Snaresbrook, and on the very 
edge of Epping Forest. 

"My darling will have peace here," thought the 
unhappy man, as he walked through the woods when 
the autumn leaves were falling, and stopped to look 
down the long glades, where the acorns and the beech* 
nuts were lying on the close green sward, "My darling 
will have peace hero," and for a moment he forgot 
the sorrow that had come to them, and dreamt of a 
happiness which was never to be theirs more. 

Meantime, nothing had been heard of Mrs. Geitb. 
From tlie day when she had brought such misery with 
her to Fen Court, George had not seen nor received 
any communication from her. rHe had written, stating 
his willingness to allow her a fixed yearly income; 
but that letter was returned to him through the medium 
of the Dead Letter Office, with "Gone away, left no 
address," scrawled on the envelope. 

Wliere slie had gone, wliat she was doing, no one 
could form an idea, until Mark heard that some person 
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was endeavouring to ascertain what Beryl's maiden 
name bad been. 

Having obtained wbicb piece of information, Sir 
Mark Geith put on bis bat, and went off to consult 
Mr. Tettin. 

"What do you suppose she can be doing now?" 
asked the baronet. 

"She is going to try to get the second wife's 
friends to prosecute him for bigamy. She cannot 
do it herself you know, and as — the — the other 
will not do it, why, she finds herself rather in a 
difficulty." 

"It would be altogether the best thing, perhaps, 
that could happen to George," remarked the baronet; 
but Mr. Tettin shrugged his shoulders. 

"It is a thousand pities he did not separate from 
his second wife at once," he said. "Of course, if he 
can satisfy a jury that those letters were written by 
his first wife, that, in fact, he had no share in the 
forgery, nothing can be done to him." 

"Good Heavens, Mr. Tettin! surely you are not 
turning against him now!" exclaimed the baronet. 

"No; I have no doubt in the matter; I believe 
him to have been as firmly persuaded of her death as 
I was myself; but living on with the second wife is 
awkward. Sir Mark — awkward, very." 

Sir Mark thought it was awkward too, and drove 
immediately out to Snaresbrook, where he found Beryl, 
looking pale, and thin, and anxious. 

She heard all he had to say; she agreed in the' 
justice of his remarks; she replied that Ae would 
speak to George that very evening; that 
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felt it must come some daj, and that it bad come; 
that was alL 

Then, when Mark thought how quietly she was 
taking it, what a pity it was he had never found 
courage to mention the subject to her before, she broke 
down, and wept as the baronet had never seen any 
person weep before. She cried as a woman never cries 
till her heart is broken; till all hope is gone; till she 
has lost everything which makes life worth living for; 
and Mark knew no more how to comfort her, what to 
say to her, than if he had been bom an idiot. 

Until at last a bright idea struck him, and when it 
struck him, he began: 

"Beryl, do stop; do, like a dear, good* girl. If you 
and George will consent to part for a time, we will 
get him rid of that woman by some means, and you 
and he shall be married again, and live happily ever 
after." 

"What do you mean?" she asked; "how can he 
get rid of her unless she dies? and I am just as likely 
to die as she. Look at me, Mark, should you think it 
probable I should outlive her?" 

"I was not talking about her dying," and Sir 
Mark took the white, thin hands she stretched out in 
his, and held them while he spoke; and I was not 
thinking of killing her either; but George might get a 
divorce; it costs ever so much money, but that is a 
matter of no consequence; and then, Beryl — then you 
can be married to him once more." 

"Could he get a .divorce? could I marry him 
again?" and Beryl looked into Mark^s face, as if she 
would read every thought of his soul. 

"To be sure you could," he answered, gaily. "The 
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only pity is, that George did not tell us how he was 
situated, and we would have found him the money, 
years before he ever met you. Beryl. * But, for mercy's 
sake,'' added the baronet, ."do not begin to cry again, 
only hope for the best, and do as I advise you, and 
everything will come right in the end." 

She had not the remotest intention of crying, but 
she did what astonished Mark much more, she pulled 
her hands out of his, and threw her arms round his 
neck, and kissed and blessed him. 

He had spoken the first words of comfort, she had 
heard since — since she knew she was not George's 
wife, she said, and the sunshiny look of former days 
came back for a moment into her eyes, and she wiped 
away her tears, and avowed her intention of doingV 
whatever Sir Mark told her. "No matter how hard it 
may be," finished the poor child, "I will do it; I pro- 
mise you I will." 

Long and earnest was the talk they had over 
George's future prospects, and the result of the latter 
portion of it was, that Sir Mark took Beryl back to 
town with him, at her own desire. 

She wanted to see Mr. Foss and Mr. Bemmidge, 
and to beg them not to answer any inquiries, should 
inquiries be made. 

They were only too glad to be of use to her in 
any way; but Mr. Foss suggested that she had better 
proceed to Hollo way, and see Gertrude, "because," 
said he, "there has been a lady here within the last 
two hours asking for Mrs. Foss's address. I was out 
at the time, and when the clerk tol4^]fie it never 
struck me who it could be till now-'* 

Had the choice been offered uld 
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rather have gone to visit a wild Indian, than Mrs. Foss, 
nee- Gilling; but Sir Mark advised her so strongljr to 
lose no time about the matter that she drove direct 
to Lilac Lodge, which was the name, at once rural and 
alliterative of the nest Mr. Foss had provided for his 
lady love. 

Virtuously indignant was Mrs. Foss, at the idea of 
Beryl presuming to call upon her. She spoke of her 
visit, subsequently, to her friends, as an "insolent in- 
trusion;" and it is very probable that had the sight of 
Sir Mark's carriage not toned down the lady's dis- 
pleasure, she might have been insolent also. 

As it was, Mrs. Foss was simply swelling and ma- 
tronly, and detestable. She was not on the whole 
sorry in her heart, perhaps, that Beryl had called; she 
thought Beryl would be envious of her new furniture, 
covered with antimacassars; her carpets; her bright 
steel grates; her chimney glass; her chimney orna- 
ments; as if, God help the shallow, heartless, simple- 
ton! Beryl saw one of these things, or would have 
cared if the curtains had been made of bullion, or the 
floor covered with bank-notes. 

"It was very unfortunate she had not come sooner. 
Mrs. Geith, poor woman, had been there that veiy 
afternoon," answered Mrs. Foss. 

"Wanting to know my name, and the name of the 
church where Mr. Geith and I were married?" 

"Just so," and Mrs. Foss began to wish that she 
had not gratified the first wife's laudable curiosity. 

"And you told her; you knew, and you told her?" 

"I did." 

"Then, Mrs. Foss, I may tell you this, I never 
liked you much, and now I hate you." 
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Having acquainted Mrs. Foss with which fact, Beryl, 
who had not sat down during the interview, who had 
not been offered a chair, opened the drawing-room and 
hall doors for herself, and walked out, leaving both 
open behind her. 

"I would not shut them," said Beryl, as Mark helped 
her into the carriage, and after relieving her mind 
with this purely feminine display of temper, she fell 
to wondering what would be her adversary's next move 
in the game. 

They were not destined to be kept long in suspense. 
Next day but one, George Geith, walking out of Fen 
Court, was met in the passage by a couple of policemen, 
who took him into custody on a charge of "feloniously 
intermarrying with Beryl Molozane, his first wife being 

still alive." 

• 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

Guilty or not Guilty? 

There could be no question about Mrs. George 
Geith No. 1 being an exceedingly clever woman. 

She was one of those persons whose talents a vir- 
tuous public are so often in the habit of feelingly re- 
gretting have not been employed to better purpose. 

"If he, or she," says society, "had but expended 
his (or her) talenis in some usefiil undertaking, what a 
blessing it would have been for him (or her) and for 
the world at large." 

Which is so Christian a regret, that it seems almost 
a pity to suggest that God and the devil gjpiA very 
different gifts to their children, and that r 
the description of cleverness which brin'' 
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fruits in the service of the one as often as not, pro- 
daces hopeless stupidity in the service of the other. 

To Mrs. Greith the devil had heen very liberal, and 
if she had not made as mnch as she might of the capital 
with which he set her np in life, it was assuredly not 
owing to any stinginess on the part of her Mend and 
patron. 

As a whole, she had been lazy; she had neglected 
her opportunities. With her particular talents; with 
her personal appearance; with her fondness for intrigue 
and stratagem, Mrs. Geith might have run a gloriously 
bad career, but as it was, she had tried to do too much 
— she had asked impossibilities. 

She had wanted to be thought respectable and yet 
to live disreputably; she had wanted to stay in Egypt 
with the flesh-pots, and yet cross over to the promised 
land; so that on the whole, even in the devil's army, 
she was not of much use, unless it might be for the 
purpose of harassing Christian people, and making them 
occasionally weary of their lives. 

Under the peculiar circumstances in which she was 
placed, Mrs. Geith had not found it by any means so 
easy a matter to get her husband taken into custody 
as she had imagined she should find it. With all 
domestic affairs, the law is (fortunately) chary of 
interfering. It feels, and justly,. that, more especially 
between mai^ and wife, it stands in the unenviable 
position of a strange third party; and being wiser than 
most .third parties, it does not care to mix itself up 
with matrimonial quarrels, and rarely has anything to 
do with them, until the matter in dispute is forced upon 
it; until, in fact, it can decently withhold assistance no 
'>nger. 
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Mrs. Geith had tbouglit she could as eauly send • 
her husband to prison as she could walk across the 
street, but in this Mrs. Geith fonnd she was mistaken, 
and as Beiyl would not help her in the matter, and as 
Beryl's ftiends — if she had any — were not to be 
^t at BO easily as thoug;h London were a coontcy 
village with only half a dozen houses in it, the "ill- 
used wife" OS she styled herself, had to go tluough 
no end of unpleasant adventures before George was 
taken into cnstody, as duly stated at the end of the 
last chapter. 

To say the least of it, Mrs. G«th adopted a most 
ingenious plan of action. To have remained in her 
lodgings would have been to lay open her plans to the 
enemy; to prepare them for what was coming; to rob 
the pleasure she intended to give George of half its 
charm; whilst on the other hand to dog the footsteps 
of her victims; to pursue them from pillar to post; 
to harass them secretly whilst carrying on her great 
scheme of revenge; all this was quite in Mrs. Gelth's 
best manner, and occasioned her infinite delight and 
satisfaction. 

To find out Beryl's maiden name; to discover the 
church where she had been married; to ascertun after 
that where her friends lived, and which amongst them 
would be the most likely to take up the proaecntion, 
were the objects to which JUrs. Geith directed her at- 
tention, and they were objects which she might have 
pursued long enough, but for the ansiatauce afforded tn 
her by Mrs. Foss, ne'e Gilling. 

Without the slightest trouble; with 
of a little judicious flattery, of Mrs. J 
depreciating remarks concerning Hen 
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miring Mrs. Foss's house, and observing, with emotion, 
what a blessing it was she had not (like the speaker) 
been entrapped into a marriage with such a wretch as 
George Geith, she got all the information she wanted, 
and a great deal more besides. 

She learnt that Beryl's friends had not liked the 
match; that they were wealthy; that they were proud. 
She heard of a certain stately Mrs. Elsenham, who 
lived at Kensington, with whom Beryl had resided 
after her father's death, and who had been highly in- 
dignant at the match. AH this pleasant and desirable 
information Mrs. Geith was made free of by Mrs. Foss, 
who was certainly greatly scandalized when she found 
out afterwards with what manner of woman she had 
been so confidential. 

"How is one to know? dear, dear, how is one to 
know?" sighed Gertrude to her husband, when future 
revelations made her stand aghast, "and how is one 
to know, indeed," if, as poor Mrs. Foss imagined, a 
black moire antique dress, a quiet bonnet, a velvet 
cloak and sables (real sables, as Mrs. Bemmidge was 
duly informed) make the worst woman living respect- 
able; the lowest of the low presentable, notwithstanding 
the silk and the velvet, cover, like charity, a multitude 
of sins. 

Was it not excusable in Mrs. Foss to be taken in, 
when that old woman of the world, that wise, prudent, 
orthodox, saintly Mrs. Elsenham, received her visitor 
witli, figuratively speaking, open arms? 

Many cirtiumstanccs conspired to make the intel- 
ligence, though terribly shocking, acceptable to Mrs. El- 
senham. Primarily, she hated George Geith; secondly, 
her liver was out of order, and she consequently wanted 
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some object on wliicli to vent lier ill-Lumour; tliirdly, 
slie had liad a fresh quarrel with Matilda ; and, fourthly, 
she had just parted with her tenth companion, and 
thought, in a moment, how admirably Beryl could 
supply her place. 

As for the child, of course Mr. Geith must see to 
that; equally as a matter of course. Beryl would be 
only too thankful to return to Kensington. 

"A nice mess she made of it," remarked the old 
lady, with a certain Christian satisfaction. "And so 
she is living on with him! what of that? where would 
you have the girl to go to, when she has not a relation 
in the world, who would take her in but myself?" 
It is no wonder she is afraid to come to me, either, 
for, although I, perhaps, ought not to say it of myself, 
I believe there is not another woman in London be- 
sides Maria Elsenham, who would receive the girl back 
again, after her shameful ingratitude and treachery." 

"Then, madam, you will take the matter up?" 
ventured Mrs. Geith. "I — I have no friends; I have 
no one like you to see me righted," and the virtuous 
and ill-used wife had recourse to her pocket handker- 
chief. 

From behind this ambush, she could see Mrs. El- 
senham grimly surveying her dress. 

"The old hag is calculating how much it cost," 
thought Mrs. George Geith; and still keeping the hand- 
kerchief to her face she went on: 

"I am sure if I had not had money of my own, 
how I should have lived all these years I can't imagine. 
I must have gone on the parish or died in a ditch. 
When he left the Church — " 

"The wicked wretch," groaned Mrs. Elsenham. 
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for a residence; but he (tlie learned counsel) was in a 
position to prove to them (the gentlemen of the jury), 
that Mr. Geith had chosen to live in Fen Court, not 
from any want of 'money, but simply because he 
thought he should thereby be better able to escape 
detection. He should merely briefly notice, in con- 
clusion, the circumstances under which Mr. Geith con- 
tracted his second marriage; and after that he would 
call such witnesses as could not fail to convince the 
enlightened and respectable jury, which he had the 
privilege of addressing, that the prisoner at the bar 
was guilty of the offence laid to his charge; guilty in 
fact, guilty in intent; guilty without an extenuating 
circumstance in his favour, and as such deserving of 
the extremest punishment which the law of the land 
could inflict." 

It is strange how different the tale of a man's life 
seems when recounted by another, to what it has done 
when thought over by himself. 

In the one case, he has not been called upon to 
give a reason for every minute action; day by day the 
story has been written, and he in looking back has 
known ttat, day by day, there was some feeling, or 
motive, or fear, sufficiently strong to account for the 
manner in which each line was traced, and has been 
lenient to himself accordingly. 

But when another condenses the story, and repeats 
it for him! Ah! my friends, it is quite another matter 
then. Wc never know what cowards, what wretches, 
what sinners, what misers, what extravagant self-in- 
dulgent creatures we have been till our enemy opens 
our eyes; and, on tlie other Iiand, we never quite know 
how well we have struggled, how sick to death we 
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case ," and at this point he got his double eye-glasses 
on his nose again, and referred to his brief. "It was 
peculiar in all its bearings. He, the learned counsel 
might indeed safely affirm, it was the most peculiar 
case in which in the whole course of his professional 
experience he had ever been engaged." 

Having by this time got his eye-glasses into focus, 
and made the audience desirous of a change, he pro- 
ceeded to state the case. He told how the prisoner at 
the bar had at a very early period of life married the 
unfortunate lady who had the misfortune to be Mrs. 
George Geith; how he had deserted her; how, on her 
applying to him for maintenance, on her demanding 
that he should acknowledge her as his wife, he had 
disappeared from Morelands, and left her destitute. 

"Where do we find this man again?" continued 
the learned counsel, surveying the court over his eye- 
glasses, which he had now got firmly fixed on the 
very end of his nose; "when and how do we meet 
once more with the Rev. George Geith? Has he been 
abroad? has ' he been Christianizing the savages of 
Africa? has he been giving his services to the Church 
to which he devoted himself? has he been existing on 
some poor stipend in a country parish, or labouring 
amongst the wretched inhabitants of an East of London 
district? No such thing," and the learned counsel grew 
at this point quite vehement and emphatic; "no such 
thing. He had left the Church, mark you that, gen- 
tlemen of the jury, and he was living with his second 
wife in affluence in Fen Court. 

"Fen Court might not, he admitted, seem to the 
gentlemen of the jury the precise locality which a man 
of Mr. Geith^s birth, education, and means would select 
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wretchedness for himself and Beryl had he not been 
as great a sinner, as unprincipled a villain, as great a 
fool, as the counsel, eye-glasses in one hand and brief 
in the other, now he had got well into his .speech, 
asserted. 

How would it go with him? Everything seemed to 
point to his guilt, every circumstance seemed unfavour- 
able to the supposition of his innocence. 

On those letters — that had lain so long forgotten, 
he had depended for his immediate acquittal; he had 
produced them before the magistrate, thinking he 
should be liberated at once; he had felt no anxiety on 
the subject until recently: but now, the learned coun- 
sel, speaking of those letters, implied that George him- 
self was the author of them ; that it was all a cleverly 
contrived trick of his own devising. Supposing he 
could not prove his wife had written them, what then? 
why, then, imprisonment or transportation; and George, 
in his terror, as the idea occurred to him, looked at 
the jury, to see what impression the learned counsers 
speech was producing on them. 

If ever a jury had determined beforehand to serve 
tlieir country, and avenge their own wrongs by "hang- 
ing somebody," the twelve who sat in judgment assur- 
edly composed it. 

Before coming into court they had prejudged this 
"run-away clergyman;" this "gentleman in business;" 
this "wolf" who had hid himself in the City to conceal 
his nefarious practices. They were as sure of hif 
guilt, as — they were — that — that their stick w» 
ot* wood. He had the look of a scoundrel. It was a: 
insult to a respectable body of gentlemen that a "feller 
like that "should stand a staring at them," as the for 
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man remarked to the individual who sat next him 
Bigamy ought to he put down, and it should; th( 
ruffian ought to be punished, and he should. If a mai 
could not content himself with one wife, he must b( 
made to smart for it. What security would be left fo 
parents, what safety for daughters, if such villains wer( 
permitted to escape scot-free?" 

All this George Geith lead in the twelve face 
turned towards him, whenever the learned counse 
launched a thunderbolt at his head ; all this the leamec 
counsel put into words for them — into words tha 
branded the prisoner as a monster of iniquity, an( 
caused the audience to whisper that he must be "i 
regular bad 'un — out and out." 

On the prisoner himself the speech of the learnec 
counsel produced, as I have said, a decidedly dis 
heartening effect; but just when his spirits were sink 
ing below zero, help and encouragement came to bin 
from a most unexpected quarter — namely, from Mr 
Richard Elsenham, who, though on the bench, where 
together witli Sir Mark Geith and a number of notables 
who had come to hear the trial, he had been accom 
modated with a seat, winked at the prisoner in £ 
manner which clearly intimated that he, Mr. Elsenham 
thought the ^' old humbug" had done the best he coulc 
in return for. his grandmother's guineas, but that it was 
all "bosh" and "rubbish." 

The learned counsel saw the look of intelligence, 

and knowing who Dick Elsenham was, reddened witL 

passion. The foreman saw it, and taking the "young 

well," with his bloated face and insolent swagger, for 

friend of the man with two wives, put another cross 

;ainst George's name in his mental note-book. It was 
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yety ill-bred; it was very imprudent; but it reassured 
the accused more than any kind sentences could haire 
done. For the first time in his life he really liked 
Richard Elsenham, and felt grateful to him. 

Meantime the witnesses for the prosecution were 
being examined. Evidence of the first marriage was 
adduced. Evidence of the second likewise. To George's 
grief, Mr. Hayles was called to speak not for, bat 
against him, and the poor old clergyman told what he 
knew hesitatingly and mournfully. 

His hesitation and sorrow told against the prisoner. 
Apparently, everything was working in his disfavour; 
everything seemed to have had such a twist that the 
very sources from which he expected help only made 
the case for the prosecution stronger; and when his 
own counsel rose to speak in his defence, George felt 
that, with all the evidence which he could bring 
forward, it would be but after aU a toss up whether he 
was convicted or not 

Very different was the speech of the learned counsel 
for the defence, to that of the learned counsel for the 
prosecution. Plain and unvarnished was the tale he 
told; plain and unembellished as that I have tried, 
feebly though it may be, to tell to you. Back through 
the years he went, to the youth of the man you have 
never known except as middle-aged. He spoke of the 
expectations of that youth ; of the seeds of promise it 
contained; of the hopeful years that lay before the 
boy, for he was little more than a boy, said the. 
counsel, pityingly, when he met the woman he un- 
happily married. Nearly related to a wealthy and 
ancient house, with talents above the average, with 
fair prospects, with life before him to make what he 
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chose out of, he met with an artful, designing, un- 
principled woman, older than himself in years, and 
double his age in knowledge of the world, in ex- 
perience of the evil that is in the world — met her, 
and eventually married her. 

"I lay no stress, gentlemen of the jury," proceeded 
the learned cousel for the defence, "on the fact that 
he was entrapped into that marriage, for that is beside 
the question. I freely admit that he did marry her, 
that, in the sight of God and man, he took her for 
better for worse, for richer for poorer. Gentlemen," 
went on the learned counsel, "there is one cause for 
which, according to the law of England, a man may 
separate himself from his wife, although there is no 
reservation to that eflPect in the Matrimonial Service of 
the Church — that cause is unfaithfulness. 

"Ere long, my unhappy client discovered his wife 
to be unfaithful, and there can be no question but that 
he would have inflicted summary punishment on the 
partner of her guilt, but that both fled from the wrath 
of the injured husband. At that juncture it was Mrs. 
Geith who deserted my client, and not my client who 
deserted her." 

Great dissatisfaction was here evident among the 
jury, the case for the prosecution had been so clear, 
they could have convicted upon it at once; but the. 
case for the defence was perplexing, and they began 
to move uneasily upon their seats. Meantime the 
counsel for the prisoner proceeded: — 

"In the days of which I speak, divorce was a 
luxury unobtainable by any save persons possessed of 
large incomes — my client was poor. Had the mis- 
adventure I have referred to, occurred at the present 

19* 
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laj the proofs. If Mr. Clayfield's letters were, as it 
now turned out they were, forgeries, was his unfor- 
tunate client answerable for that? Certainly not. If 
the failure of Nortons' bank, a failure which would be 
remembered throughout the country almost as long as 
the South Sea Bubble, prevented his client marrying 
his second wife publicly, and surrounded by the 
orthodox number of bridesmaids, was he to be branded 
as a villain in consequence? 

**Had he been cruel to that wife? Had he de- 
serted her? In the course of this most painful trial it 
had been made a point against the prisoner that he 
had continued to live with his second wife after the 
first reappeared before him, but he thought that on 
consideration his learned friend would see that fact 
told rather in his client's favour than otherwise. Had 
he been harsh to her, she would have gladly left him; 
had he deliberately betrayed her, she would have been 
there to give evidence against him that day; but as it 
was, he first wished to spare her grief, and she sub- 
sequently wished to sooth his grief; and the learned 
counsel forthwith drew such a picture of Beryl, and 
the happiness of their wedded life, that George Geith 
could not bear it, but bowed his head on the front of 
the dock while he listened. 

Not an atom affected, however, were the jurors. 
They looked only at the stern facts of the case, not at 
the sentimental and pathetic. To them Mrs. Geith 
was an ill-used, and rather a desirable wife. Beryl 
merely an imprudent young woman with an ill-regu- 
lated mind, who ought to have known better. 

One by one, George's witnesses were examined, and 
cross-examined; not a stone had Sir Mark left unturned 
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till she had no husband, he no wife, she might live 
honestly if she would. 

He had sent to her, no matter what he lacked 
himself-^ and he had saved; he had, with all a miser's 
eagerness, with more than a miser's pertinacity, laid 
pound to pound, so that he might one day be rid of 
the woman who had darkened and cursed his life. 

"In the midst of all this working and saving," 
went on the learned counsel, "liberty came to my 
client. He heard his wife was dead; heard it, as he 
believed, from the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Clayfield, who 
will be produced as a witness. At first he thought 
the intimation might be a trick, a ruse to ascertain his 
whereabouts, but when a certificate of burial, a certi- 
ficate which shall be submitted to you, was forwarded 
to him, he thought the news was true; he looked upon 
himself as a single man." 

Doubtless, admitted counsel, Mr. Geith was unwise 
not to proceed at once to Cornwall, and ascertain 
particulars for himself; but, he argued, if letters pur- 
porting to be written by a clergyman whose name ap- 
peared in the "Clergy List;" if a telegraphic message, 
if a certificate of burial could not be taken as evi- 
dence of death, what could? he put it to them as men 
of sense (which I may remark they were not), as men 
with reasoning faculties (which counsel in his heart 
knew they had not), as men of feeling (which phrase 
counsel used as a mere facon de parler) what could be 
taken? He, the learned counsel, confessed himself 
unable to answer his own question, and dropped it ac- 
cordingly. 

"Besides," he explained, "the journey would have 
been expensive, inconvenient, and painful, while there 
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lay the proofs. If Mr. Clayfield's letters were, as it 
now turned out they were, forgeries, was his unfor- 
tunate client answerable for that? Certainly not. If 
the failure of Nortons' bank, a failure which would be 
remembered throughout the country almost as long as 
the South Sea Bubble, prevented his client marrying 
his second wife publicly, and surrounded by the 
orthodox number of bridesmaids, was he to be branded 
as a villain in consequence? 

"Had he been cruel to that wife? Had he de- 
serted her? In the course of this most painful trial it 
had been made a point against the prisoner that he 
had continued to live with his second wife after the 
first reappeared before him, but he thought that on 
consideration his learned friend would see that fact 
told rather in his client's favour than otherwise. Had 
he been harsh to her, she would have gladly left him; 
had he deliberately betrayed her, she would have been 
there to give evidence against him that day; but as it 
was, he first wished to spare her grief, and she sub- 
sequently wished to sooth his grief; and the learned 
counsel forthwith drew such a picture of Beryl, and 
the happiness of their wedded life, that George Geith 
could not bear it, but bowed his head on the front of 
the dock while he listened. 

Not an atom affected, however, were the jurors. 
They looked only at the stern facts of the case, not at 
the sentimental and pathetic. To them Mrs. Geith 
was an ill-used, and rather a desirable wife, Berjl 
merely an imprudent young woman with an ill-regu- 
lated mind, who ought to have known better. 

One by one, George's witnesses were examined, and 
cross-examined; not a stone had Sir Mark left unturned 
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which was likely to be of service to his cousin. He 
had striven hard to fiad ont a previoija hnsband for 
Mrs. Geith; failing that he got together any people he 
cotild who were willing and able to prove that she had 
left George, and that George had not left her. 

Ont of the past rose a cloud of witnesses who, one 
and all, bore testimony to Mrs. Geith's shortcomings. 
If her hnsband had liked to resist her claim, as his 
connsel remarked, he need never have crippled Liniself 
to allow her sixpence; but instead of resisting her 
claim, he had made her, for his poor means, an ample 
allowance, "which all passed through my hands," Mr. 
Tetlin stated on oath. The examination of Mr. Tettin 
was, in its way, quite a Jittle romance. "The Kev. 
George Geith," he said, "first called at his office im- 
mediately after bis flight from Morelands. He com- 
municated to him (Mr. Tettin) all tlie circumstances 
which induced him to relinquish his curacy-, he told 
him every particular connected with his unfortunate 
marriage, and farther informed him that so soon as 
he could make (or save) sufficient money to obtain 
a divorce, he intended to do so. For seven years," 
proceeded Mr. Tettin, "I remitted twenty-five pounds 
every sis months to his wife. How, out of a clerk's 
salary, he ever managed to send so much to her, I 
do not know; he never increased that sum; in my 
opinion it was ample, and had he asked my opinion, 
which he never did on any subject, I should have told 

"It was in the summer of 184 7 tho' " 

into my hands. I was out of town 
delivered at my office, but on my r- 
the three {i.e., the two letters and tb 
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croSB-ez&mination coald shake, were, that the money 
had parsed through his hands; that for seven years it 
had been regularly paid ; that he , himself, had 
transmitted it to Cambridge, and that be had daly re- 
ceived ackiiowledgmeata of its arrival there. Fm'ther, 
likewise through him, Mr. Geitb had foi-warded money 
to the Eev, Mr, Clayfield to defray the expenses of his 
■wife'd" funeral 

"A regular statement was returned to my letter," 
proceeded Mr. Tettin, "and a Bum of three shiUings 
an.d sevenpence returned to me in postage stamps, said 
sum being the balance remaining after payment of the 
charges incurred." 

All these letters, receipts, and statements together 
with the 'Certificate of burial, were duly produced in 
court, after which proceeding, ■ the Kononrahle and 
Reverend Mr. Clayfield swore, that towards the latter 
end of the year 1846, his wife being in delicate health, 
he engaged, as attendant on her — half attendant and 
half companion — a person whom he now believed to 
be Mrs. Geith, but who was recommended to him by 
a clergyman in Cambridgeshire, under the. name of 
Matthews. In the summer of 1847, he and his wife 
went abroad for a couple of months. During their 
absence Mrs. Matthews was left in charge of the vicarage. 
Dnring that period the letters now shown to him must 
have been written. He kept his note-paper, letter-paper, 
and envelopes, in a drawer in his library table. That 
drawer be never lockt'fl. Uiitioiibteiiiy any pcrsivii in the 
honse could have belpo J Ijim or heiflBlfte oanor, Imd they 
been so minded. Sealing-wax, at '<U crest 

and motto cut upon it. lay od an ' ' stood 

on the library tabic. Thf pap" i pro- 
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dnced was written^ was similar to that he ordinarily used. 
Except when in mooming, he always nsed red ^wax; 
and he had no donht whatever but that the envelope 
now shown him had been sealed by his wax. and 
stamped with his seal The handwriting, was not liis. 
It was a clever imitation, bnt it w,ss not his. 

To the Judge: "The imitation is close enough to 
deceive a casual observer." 

To the Foreman: "I can swear the letter is not in 
my handwriting, because I never wrote such a letter, 
and never, to my knowledge, had a person of the 
name live in my parish." 

To a Juror: "Am quite certain I could not have 
forgotten such a correspondence, had it ever taken 
place " (Examination resumed.) 

"How Mrs. Matthews contrived to obtain the re- 
quisite form for the certificate, I am quite unable to 
conjecture. Presume, however, she must have obtained 
it somehow, as I see the certificate here." 

To the Foreman: "Had such a death and burial 
taken place in the parish, an entry to that effect would 
be made at Somerset House. Am bound — " 

Mr. Clayfield was wearily proceeding, when the 
judge remarked, that as there was no dispute about 
Mrs. Geith being alive, he thought it was unnecessary 
to go further into the question of her burial. 

"Whilst we were abroad Mrs. Matthews wrote say- 
ing that she should like to leave, having obtained a 
situation as housekeeper, which promised to be per- 
manent. That situation was with a Mr. Solland, whose 
estates are in Cornwall, though he spends most of his 
time either in London or on the Continent. I gave 
Mrs. Matthews a good character; I had no reason to 
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do otherwise, having always considered her a very 
trustworthy and superior person." 

When the examination and cross-examination of 
the Hon. Mr. Clayfield was ended, the judge looked 
towards the jury as though he expected some intima- 
tion from them; but the jury, still dissatisfied with Mr. 
Geith, still feeling that the forgery of the letters had 
not been brought home to the first wife, made up their 
twelve minds that they would disappoint the judge, 
and bring the prisoner in guilty. 

It had been a toss-up, but now George Geith felt 
the scale was turning against him, when another, and 
to him most unlooked-for, witness appeared in the box 
— a witness hunted up by Mark from the remote ends 
of the earth — who, being duly sworn, stated himself 
to be Eeginald SoUand. 

He knew Mrs. Matthews; he had engaged her as 
housekeeper. She had left him without a character; 
had refused to give her one. She had been in his ser- 
vice twelve months. Believed she hoped to be made 
Mrs. SoUand. Passed herself off as a widow. Desired 
her to look out for another situation when he first be- 
gan to suspect her design. Revised to give her a 
character, not because she had planned to become Mrs. 
SoUand, but because she had forged orders to different 
tradespeople, and obtained goods on the strength of 
those ordisrs. "I threatened her at the time to give her 
in charge," said Mr. SoUand, composedly, "and I am 
sorry now that I did not I see the person who called 
herself Mrs. Matthews in court," went on this inexor- 
able gentleman, with a perfectly placid "'I 
unruffled expression, and he pointed ' 
to the great disgust of the foreman, w 
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eonzage to rereal the trath to her; he felt what lie 
said to his wife, that he had rather go hang himselT 
than see the same look in her face again, which lie 
had seen there once before. 

No one in the house had greater courage than 
Mark, no one dared to pull awaj the last plank firom 
under her feet, to cut the last feeble rope to which slie 
was clinging, to tell her that nothing but death could 
now free George from his first wife, that whilst she 
lived he could never many anyone. 

Sh^ had laid the balm to her heart, that he could 
obtain a divorce, that she should some day, some day 
not very far distant, perhaps, be able to go home 
again, and live with him once more. She had pictured 
to herself days of happiness in that sweet cottage 
which he had lately taken for her. Life without George 
— that idea never entered her mind. An earth with- 
out a sun would have seemed as rational to Beryl. 

Every word of the trial she read, seated in the 
drawing-room at Halkin Street; every word, and the 
paper was blistered with tears when she had finished. 
"To think of my having ever been angry with him," 
she reflected; "to think of that time when I felt as if 
I could have left him!" And the loving creature never 
stopped to ask herself how far she would have gone, 
wi^out turning back to welcome his footsteps on his 
threshold once more. 

As for George, when he heard by what promises 
Beryl had been reconciled to her separation; when he 
knew with what hopes she was looking forward to the 
future, he almost raved in the extremity of his dis- 
tress. 

To lawyer after lawyer he repaired for advice, for 
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assistance; but lawyer after lawyer repeated what the 
wretched man knew too well already; that he had by 
his own act, of his own free will, banned himself from 
a divorce; that the old law, and the new law alike 
refused help to such as he; that not all the judges in 
England, not all the money in Lombard Street, could 
give him freedom now. ' 

He could not tell it to her; he could not write it; 
he went about his business mechanically during the 
day, and at night returned to Snaresbrook, to the 
house which was dear to him, because she had liked 
it, because they had wandered through the forest glades 
together, because she had left in every room traces of 
her presence; because she had gone forth from that 
place, not as though she had intended to stay away 
from it for ever, but merely as she might have gone 
out for a day or two, leaving her work-basket here, 
her half-finished embroidery there, her music littering 
about the piano, something belonging to her in every 
nook and comer. 

So the days passed by, and Beryl began to sicken 
for tidings of her husband. She asked why he did 
not come to Halkin Street. She watched for the post- 
man; she wrote to him, entreating him te answer. She 
inquired of Sir Mark, of Cissy, of Lady Geith, if he 
were ill, if he were dead; and, at last, reading in 
their faces that though he might be neither ill nor 
dead, something unfortunate had occurred, she insisted 
on going down to Snaresbrook. "To tell him some- 
thing, to give him something," said the poor child, 
"and then I will be patient; I will, indeed." 

Patient! till when? Sir Mark and his wife ex- 
changed glances as she spoke; but neither trif 
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a beseeching, entreating look, that would have melted 
a heart of stone. 

"My dear, you must not doubt George; you must 
not, indeed, no matter what happens." 

"I do not doubt him, only I hope he will not be 
vexed," said Beryl, and she looked from the carriag'e- 
window, as she spoke, at the groups of holiday-makers, 
who had come out from London to spend Sunday under 
the shade of those grand old trees, which are noTv, 
alas! disappearing under the axe and hatchet. Slie 
had chosen Sunday for her visit, because on that dajr 
she was certain of finding George at home and at 
leisure. 

She had written to tell him she should come, and 
he stood now looking and watching for her arrival, 
ready to lift her to the ground the moment the carriage 
stoppejd. 

Beryl! — George! — It was all. they said, but Mark 
saw his cousin's lip tremble, and the tears rolling down 
Beryl's cheeks, as they walked together into the house 
hand-in-hand. 

• "George, you are not angry with me," Beryl 
began, when they reached the drawing-room; "I could 
not stay away longer, I could not live without hearing 
from you, without knowing you were well." 

She was standing looking up in his face, and she 
could see, even through her tears, how George was 
struggling to control himself. 

"And I have brought you Walter," she went on; 
"I shall be happier to know he is with you, because 
then I can never feel afraid of your forgetting me."- 

"Forgetting you, Beryl!" and the man's voice was 
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full of anguish, as though he were striving to bear 
some grievous inward pain. 

"If I leave Walter with yoii, then I must some- 
times come here to see him — sometimes, you under- 
stand, George, till — till — ," and Beryl stopped and 
hesitated, hesitated though she had been his wife, for 
something in his manner frightened her. 

"Till what. Beryl, till what, my own precious 
darling? Have none of you told her?" he added, 
turning to Mark. "Good Heavens! has she no idea? 
has no one prepared her for it?" 

Mark could not answer; he remembered well how 
he had misled her in that very room, and he could 
not now open his lips to destroy the casUe he had 
assisted her to build. 

"Prepared me for what, George?" she asked. "Oh I 
do you tell me; do you tell me; do not let Anybody 
else tell me, whatever it may be. Are you tired of 
me? are you sorry you ever saw me? Have I been a 
grief and a trouble to you, George? If I have I will 
try to make it up to you hereafter, only do not say 
you have ceased loving me; don't say that." 

In her terror, she was getting almost incoherent, 
and when she held out her arms for him to take her, 
as she might have done had she been a child, George 
Geith felt all the courage ebbing away from his heart, 
all power to. answer her truly deserting him. 

"I do love you, darling; I shall love you for ever 
and for ever," he replied, taking her to his heart, and 
laying the poor, weary head gently on his shoulder. 
"God is my witness that I could as soon forget Hjin 

as I could forget you; but. Beryl will niw*^ ^ 

you tell her?" he added, turning almost fierc 

20^" 
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aunt and cousin, "or must I break her heart myself? 
Why did you let her come here? why did you let her 

come?" 

* 

"Tell me yourself; tell me yourself," murmured 
Beryl; "but I guess what it is. We cannot be mar- 
ried again, George; you are not able to get a divorce 
from her." 

"I am not, and while she lives " 

"George," and she kept her head close to his 
heart while she spoke, "why cannot you get a divorce? 
Tell me." 

He told her; he stooped down and whispered the 
reason in her ear; he asked her if she understood what 
he meant, and she made a movement of assent in 
answer. 

After a minute or two, she lifted her face, and 
asked Sir Mark and Lady Geith to leave them alone 
together. But when they were alone, she said no word 
to the man whom s}ie loved so devotedly. He could 
not speak to her; she could not speak to him. Strain- 
ing her to his heart, he wrestled with his agony. Lying 
passive in his arms, she bade farewell to every hope, 
to every expectation, to every dream in silence. 

She did not utter any complaint; she did not ask 
now to stay with him. She did not say, as she had 
once said, that unless he put her away she would never 
leave him. 

That was gone and past; she knew now they could 
not stay together, that spite of all they had been to 
one another, in the sweet times of old, they could 
never be more than strangers in the bitter time to 
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One thing she did saj-, she did entreat him to keep 
tte boy. "He will be a link between us, George," 
she pleaded; bat bo refused. He knew it was only her 
unselfish love for him prompted the request. 

"And I swear this to you, Beryl," he finished; 
"that if that woman should die, I will marry yon again 
within the week. There is no need for me to tell you 
this, I know; but still I swear it, nevertheless." 

"I will not think of it," she answered, faintly; "I 
will not wish her dead; and you, George, must try not 
to wish it either." It was impossible for iiim not to 
wish her dead, but happily Beryl did not know what 
was passing through his mind, for through many and 
many a weary day to come, the memory of that sad 
afternoon, when she and George parted, stole over her 
heart as the soimd of mournful music comes soft and 
soothing over the waters. 

From that far-away land on which they had last 
stood together came those quiet tones, those moumfuli 
earnest words, over the separating waters of time and 
distance to the woman who travelled through many 
scenes; who journeyed to many fair lands with Lady 
Geith. 

Mother, Beryl called her new friend; danghter, 
Lady Geith loved to style her; but no kindness, no 
friendship, no tenderness, no love could do much to- 
wards restoring Beryl's health and spirits. 

It was all in vain that they followed the sun, and 
never let the cold wind breathe upon Beryl's face; she 
was doomed, imil ivhcu thcie i-uulj be no shadow of 
doubt about the mattp-- —»■"-■ '■"- mm prayer was to 
see George, and rei they came back 

by slow stages to > came back but , 
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for one purpose, that Beryl might die at home, die 
near him. 

And he, meantime, had been working fiercely as 
of old, so that if ever Beryl and he did come together 
again, he might surround her with every comfort his 
love could suggest. 

"And, besides, there is the boy," thought Georg-e, 
"there is the boy;" and so he worked on, toiled through 
the days, and the months, and the years, to the sole 
end as it seemed, for Mark to ask him one day to go 
to Halkin Street to see Beryl, who had returned to 
England, and who was very very ill. 

"Do you mean that she is worse than usual, that 
she is more than delicate?" asked George, rising from 
his chair on the instant. 

"I do; she is very ill; she is very seriously ill. 
I am afraid, George, you will find her sadly altered." 

But his cousin did not answer; he was looking for 
his hat, and muttering something to himself of which 
Sir Mark only heard the concluding words. "And oh ! 
my God, after all, has it come to this?" 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

Till Eternity. 

It had come to this! the former hereafter waa the 
pTesent; the former present was the past; and stripped 
of all their glorious proinise, disrobed of the rich apparel 
in which hope had once decked their shadowy forms, 
the future days he had fought for, longed for, laboared 
for, canje to George Goith, bringing with them the 
sorest trouble of big life. 

For he loved Beryl; God alone, who had heard in 
the darkness his sobbing through the night, knew how 
passionately. She Lad been to him his all, his life, 
his joy, his hope, his heaven. He had said to him- 
self, that though they were wandering solitary through 
weary and separate roads, there must come a point 
where they would meet at last, never again to be 
parted. He had prayed for the days of their trial to 
be shortened as he had never prayed for anything be- 
fore; as clergyman though he had been , he once thought 
it impossible for the created to pray to his Creator. 
He had talked with the Almighty about his trouble as 
a man might talk with his friend; he had wearied 
the Lord with the story of his anguish; he had im- 
portuned his maker to hear the petitions of his wretched, 
lonely, suppliant, and the Omniscient was answering 
his petition for her to be ■^ivi-n liiuk to liini, l)y tiikiii^" 
her away from him, so t'iir as this caj'tli was coiiccniL'J, 
for ever. Though the sim^lune was - - .., (],g 

chamber, the darkest hour lie ha*? 'ver 

could be called on to fa; i' in ihc to 

George Geith. It was darbnGBB ;ii 
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it lie groped blindly to meet his trouble, fighting madly 
and impotently against the inevitable sorrow. 

She should live, he could not spare her; she must 
live, the force of her own will, the power of science, 
love, skill, money, beyond all things the might and 
strength of his own despair should keep her with him. 
For man, for God, whether it were sin, or whether it 
were virtue; whether in the sight of heaven they were 
man and wife, or whether it were criminal for them 
to stay together, it mattered not to George Geith. 
They would never part again. 

Kneeling beside her, clasping the worn, transparent 
hands, kissing the wasted cheek, stroking, scarcely- 
knowing what he was doing, the thin hair once so 
luxuriant, George told Beryl this. Recalling the days 
when they were together sinfully, yet not sinfully, 
because they knew no sin, knew of no bar strong 
enough to keep them asunder, the man went mad in 
his terrible trouble, and told the woman who had been, 
so loth to part from him that nothing should se- 
parate them now, that he would stay with her for 
ever. 

Never a youth, standing in the full light of that 
sun-rising of love, which one man never beholds twice, 
told such a tale of devotion, of passion, as George 
Geith poured out then. Never was woman asked to 
jgive love back for love, as Beryl was then asked to 
live, so that they might love one another; not that she 
might be great and wealthy, not that she might have 
rank and influence, but simply that heart might throb 
with heart, that they might live for and with each 
other. 

He would have asked her the same had he not 
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known where the morrow's meal was to comp from, 
and Beryl would have stayed, God help her, if she 
could. 

But between her and him stood Death: before the 
gate of her earthly Eden there stood a cherubim with 
flaming eword, which forbade all hope of ever re- 
entering the paradise where, all innocently, she had 
dwelt. To all hopes, to all fears, to the long fever, to 
the terrible suspense, she saw a speedy termination; 
she had come, at last, to that page of human existence 
at the bottom whereof Finia is written, and for her 
there was to be nothing more, whether of joy or of 
sorrow, added to the volume for ever. The short day 
was drawing to its close — that day which had been 
lived so fully; the book was written, the tale told, the 
story ended; and knowing that what he was asking 
was impossible — knowing that the question of right 
and wrong could never be raised between them again, 
that there could he no more tearful resistance of sin, 
no more groping after virtue — that it was no longer 
aquestion of whether she would or no, that the inevitable 
"must" had come at last; Beryl, with arms clasped 
loond his neck, with head resting on his shoulder, 
raining tears over him, said it was of no use talking 
about what was past and gone, that th^ must part, 
and that be knew it. 

Then for a moment George misnnderetood her. The 
agony of her own heurt. the iiiti;u.^n blttciwis -A' the 
draught she was called upon to drink, the anful Impeless- 

ness of her case, and thy terrib'" ' ■' — ■ "he fell to be 

permitted to live and love, or i.ni.'d her 

voice, and gave it a tone • 3ver in- 
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of the man who had loved her so passionately, before 
Death claimed her finally for his own. 

Girl, britie, wife, mother, heart-broken woman, 
were all vanished and gone, whilst' she was yet living 
and breathing. Beryl, his Beryl, had left him for 
ever, and in her stead there remained something which 
knew no difference between day and night, between 
one person and another, between sweet and bitter, evil 
and good; which faded and faded, and faded away, 
which had a life so like death, that when death came, 
the watchers did not know it, but fancied there was 
life still. And there was life then — life eternal. 
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When Beryl died, the life story of George Geith 
of Fen Court must, properly speaking, be considered 
finished; for from the day when her hody was laid in 
the family vanlt at Great Snareham, he looked no 
more at the trees in the churchyard, or the gravea 
within the iron railings. 

He left Fen Court to the occupancy of other men 
whose footsteps now echo nnder the archway; who 
walk beside the iron railings; who enter the femiliar 
house and look from the windows of the rooms we 
know so well, at the back of the houses in Cullum 
Street, or over the dreary pavement of Billitpr Square. 

To another part of London; to a crowded thorough- 
fare; to a huge warehouse George Geith conveyed his 
business, which he, a changed man, extended with the 
aid of capital advanced hy Lady Geith, til! the house 
of Geith and Geith is at this present time one of the 
largest and most respectable in the City. Geith and 
Geith is a bond fide firm, for Sir Mark has taken to 
business with a will, and is an active partner 19 the 
concern. 

Snareham was duly sold; that. is, the bi\iad acres 
and the goodly farms, and ■ -itlyiug pro- 

perty besides; but Snareh' its stately 

woods and its fine pai'k, -aces, its 
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trees, its gardens, and its historical associations, was 
reserved for George Geith, whose property it now is. 
Lady Geith resides at the Castle with Walter, BeryFs 
only child; and when he has leisure to spare from 
business, when he is able to leave London for a few 
days, George Geith lives at the Castle, and wanders 
about the scenes where he spent so many happy days 
in boyhood, with his boy, who has Beryl's eyes, the 
father thinks, and whose voice sometiriies thrills into 
the very innermost chambers of George's heart. 

In Great Snareham Rectory, the Rev. Mr. Hayles 
has at length pitched his tent. Mrs. Hayles having 
succeeded in getting all her daughters off her hands, 
now occupies herself in seeing that the young women 
in her husband's parish have no such immoralities as 
lovers hanging about them. 

When she is not employed in this laudable work, 
she is either toadying Lady Geith, or scolding her 
husband. She has long since forgiven George for 
leaving the Church , and thinks that she sees the finger 
of Providence in it (for herself and Mr. Hayles). 

The world has never learnt that Sir Mark Geith 
was an imposition, and George the rightful heir. 
Society, which is kind enough to interest itself greatly 
about the wealthy owner of Snareham Castle, only 
knows that some day, if he outlive Sir Mark, he will 
be a baronet; and that if a certain disreputable Mrs. 
Geith, who is now quite a respectable lady, residing 
at Brighton, on a comfortable annuity, were dead, he, 
Mr. George Geith, could marry again, in which case, 
the son of such marriage would succeed to the title, 
Walter Geith being illegitimate. 

Wherever George Geith goes, his story travels with 
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him; "quite romantic" say the young ladies, "Very 
sad," remark their mammas; and mammas, and daugh- 
ters alike assail the melancholy-looking man, and pay 
a certain court to him, for he is the fashion; perhaps, 
because he keeps out of the way of fashion and her 
votaries. 

Many a dowager has "marked" George Geith as a 
desirable match for one of her numerous brood, should 
"that woman ever die;" but married or single, bond or 
free, the owner of Snareham Castle will never look 
with a smile of love on the face of woman again. 

He has no heart now; it is lying with Beryl in the 
vaults of Snareham Church; and he would relinquish 
all his wealth, he would go through all the old 
drudgery again; he would descend the ladder of 
worldly success and worldly ambition to its lowest 
rung, if he could bring back again the days when*, 
with a hopeful spirit and a thankful hqart, he walked 
hand-in-hand with Beryl; when Jie was neither City 
magnate nor country squire, but only hard-working, 
self-reliant George Geith of Fen Court. 
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